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Editor,  Alfred,  Mr  Tait. 

Ed»  Fine  day,  Mr  Tait.  Allow  me  to  introduce  my 
young  friend  Alfred.  Has  Long.slianks  been  here  yet  ? 

J'ait,  Not  yet,  sir;  but  if  you  appointed  to  meet  him, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  soon  will  be. 

Ed,  How  do  you  like  our  new  quarters,  Alfred  ? 

Alf*  Mr  Tait  shows  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  bis 
inner  temple.  The  shining  waxcloth,  the  tables  with  the 
newest  publications  and  papers  of  the  day,  the  splendid 
volumes  arranged  round  the  wall,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  that  rousing  tire,  render  it  a  most  desirable  retreat 
for  such  incorrigible  Idlers  as  our  friend  the  Lounger. 

Ed.  And  then  the  view  I  The  beetling  brow  of  the 
rock,  surmounted  by  batteries  rising  tier  above  tier.  Hark 
to  the  incessant  shulHing  of  quick-passing  feet  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  !  and  see  how  lovely  our  fair  townswomen  in  their 
dresses  of  thousand  dies,  their  cheeks  glowing  in  the 
bracing  air,  their  eyes  glancing  back  with  double  lustre 
the  bright  sunbeams ! 

Alf.  Notwithstanding,  I  look  back  with  something  like 
regret  to  the  sombre  quiet  of  the  narrow  dusky  back-shop 
in  No.  19.  It  was  withdrawn  from  the  vanities  of  this 
wicked  town,  and  yet  their  roar  was  heard  tempered  and 
attuned  by  distance.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  wait  there 
for  one’s  letters — to  stand  before  the  door,  and  see  the  light 
mail-curricle  come  dashing  and  bounding  up.  In  the 
evening,  when  Roberts  was  more  than  usually  dull,  it 
was  so  convenient  to  the  theatre,  one  could  steal  across 
and  enjoy  half-an-hour’s  conversation  with  honest  John 
—see  the  last  rarity  he  had  picked  up — or  hear  a  morsel 
from  the  last  letter  of  his  multifarious  correspondence. 

Ed.  (^Sighing,)  It  was  indeed  a  dear  spot. 

Tait,  I  trust,  gentlemen - 

£f/.  Say  nothing,  Mr  Tait.  We  know  that  every 
thing  here  will  be  as  our  heart  could  wish.  But  you 
must  allow  some  natural  tears  on  leaving  the  Journal’s 
natal  home. 

Enter  Lonc.shank.s. 

Long.  The  whole  of  Edinburgh  seems  to  be  aware, 
Mr  Tait,  that  to-day  will  form  an  era  in  your  shop’s 
history.  There  is  nearly  as  dense  a  crowd  in  this  divi¬ 
sion  as  swarmed  round  the  Post-Office  while  “  the  Bill  ” 
was  in  dependence.  I  must  admit  that  its  members  are 
fairer  to  look  upon. 

Tait.  It  is  the  hour  when  ladies  go  a-shopping  or  pro¬ 
menading.  In  good  weather,  the  street  is  always  as  much 
crowded  about  this  time. 

Long.  What  fun  !”  I  shall  spend  the  next  month 
nn  the  pave,  between  your  hoicff  and  John  Robertson’s. 
These,  1  suppose,  now  that  Robert  Miller’s  gone,  are  the 
centres  of  attraction. 

Tait.  You  make  me  blush  ! 

Ed.  As  you  did,  when  I  caught  you  t’other  day  with 
your  lorgnette  at  the  corner  window,  eyeing  “  the  fair 
ones  passing  by. ’I 

Long.  What  a  prime  centre  of  operations  this  locale 
will  be  for  our  Bystanders  1”  And  bow  their  pithy 


remarks  will  tly  through  the  world,  puffed  out  from  this 
“  Hall  of  iEolus  !” 

Tait,  Oho !  it’s  to  you  that  I  and  my  shop  are  indebted 
for  that  sketcli - 

Ed.  Ask  no  ([uestlons  about  the  Bystander  Club#  Its 
members  are  a  mystery.  Look  out  of  the  window.  You 
see  our  strapping  city  youth  lounging  up  and  down — 
some  in  knots — some  solitary,  or  with  an  admired  fair 
one.  I  could  point  out  a  round  dozen  now  in  sight, 
who,  unknown  to  the  world  or  each  other,  are  members 
of  the  Club.  I  see  fair  girls  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
our  iin|uisitors,  whose  innocent  gayety  would  receive  a 
check,  did  they  know  the  dread  nature  of  their  compa- 
nioris.  The  directors  of  the  Club  have  their  emissaries 
in  every  private  or  public  assembly  of  any  consequence 
in  town.  Sometimes  they  have  more  than  one,  who 
serve  as  unconscious  checks  upon  eacli  other.  Seek  to 
know  no  more. 

Alf.  The  situation  would  be  still  more  centrical  were 
the  projected  bridges  completed. 

Long.  Apropos^  Tait,  what  makes  such  a  sturdy  ad¬ 
vocate  of  innovations  upon  the  constitution,  so  sturdy 
an  opponent  of  alterations  in  streets,  houses,  wynds,  &c.  ? 

Tait.  You  must  remember,  sir,  that  expenses— 

Ed,  Oh !  spare  me  the  iteration  of  that  queestio  vex- 
ata.  I  have  never  enquired  into  the  respective  merits  of 
the  clamorous  disputants,  and  never  intend  to  do,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  man  in  his  senses  will  take  the  trouble.  T 
am  convinced  that  the  improvers  (is  there  such  a  word  ?) 
were  animated  by  the  most  pure  and  patriotic  ilesire  to 
embellish  the  city— and  that  they  accidentally  made  some 
little  money  by  their  public  spirit.  And  I  believe  that 
the  anti-improvers  were  stirred  up  by  their  honest  hatred 
of  profligate  expenditure — and  a  desire  to  make  themselves 
something  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Lomj.  Yes,  they  were  driven  on  by  the  inborn  cacoc- 
thes  loquendi, 

Alf.  Is  there  such  a  disease  ? 

Long.  Sancla  sitnplicitas  /  Do  you  think  the  gift  of 
tongues  is  confined  to  mountebanks  like  Irving  ?  Every 
man  wishes  to  be  an  orator.  Bold  and  rash  spirits 
plunge  into  politics  to  gratify  this  longing.  The  more 
timid  make  speeches  after  dinner,  or  get  up  Bible  Socie- 
j  ties,  Anti-slavery  Meetings, Temperance  Societies,  and  Im- 
j  provements— or,  as  the  case  may  be.  Anti-improvements 
committees.  They  are  too  cowardly  to  grapple  with  the 
rejil  business  of  life,  and  they  take  refuge  in  associations 
where  they  can  go  through  the  forms  without  running 
any  risk  of  doing  either  good  or  harm.  Debating  socie¬ 
ties  these  for  grown  children  :  institutions  where  the 
babies  go  through  the  routine  of  business  as  gravely,  and 
to  as  much  purpose,  as  girls  dress  and  undress  dolls  ; 
places  of  refuge  they  for  the  destitute — of  intellect :  hos¬ 
pitals  of  incurables,  where  they  are  allowed  to  sweeten 
their  seclusion  by  harmless  occupation. 

Ed.  More  eloquent  than  just.  The  Anti-slavery  So¬ 
ciety  is  an  institution,  which,  whether  its  workings  be 
for  good  or  evil,  (and  deeply  though  I  loathe  the  idea— - 
I  the  name  of  slavery,  I  cannot  say  that  my  mind  is  made 
1  np  on  this  point.)  lias  at  least  produced  an  effect.  See  the 
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numerous  enactments  which  it  has  extorted  from  an  in¬ 
different — a  reluctant  legislature.  See  that  spirit  which 
is  fermenting  and  boiling  over  through  all  our  West  India 
Jslaods.  And  as  to  the  question  of  our  city-improve¬ 
ments — 

Long,  The  only  rational  improver  I  have  known  was 

the  great  fire.  Our  venerable  friend  N - was  gazing 

on  its  smoking  embers,  after  its  course  had  been  arrested, 
when  Sir  W^ter  called  to  him,  It’s  a  pity  it  has  been 
stopped,  it  was  holding  on  in  a  grand  direction  !” 

Alf,  And  so  it  was  ;  it  would  have  effectually  cleaned 
out  those  receptacles  of  typhus — I  cannot  think  of  them 
without  shuddering.  Go  down  any  of  the  closes  which 
branch  off  from  the  High  Street.  High,  dingy  houses, 
with  dirty  shattered  windows,  rise  on  either  side  of  you — 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  stories— the  opposite  sides  so  in¬ 
clining  to  each  other  that  the  heaven  can  scarcely  be  seen 
above.  Close  and  court  communicate  with  each  other  by 
narrower  veins.  The  unpaved,  uneven  surface,  is  covered 
with  mud  and  dung,  interspersed  with  pools  of  stagnant 
and  putrid  water.  The  air  is  loaded  with  a  sour 
and  sickly  smell.  The  ground  tenements  have  damp 
clay  floors,  and  are  pervious  to  every  blast ;  the  upper 
stories,  to  which  you  attain  by  dilapidated  stairs,  cum¬ 
bered  and  soiled  with  every  nuisance,  have  a  musty  smell, 
as  if  no  breath  of  air  ever  penetrated  into  them.  There 
you  may  see  honest  industry  living  next  door  to  a  den  of 
thieves,  or  a  receptacle  of  low  and  squalid  prostitution. 
In  one  room,  there  is  a  clean  sanded  floor,  and  white¬ 
washed  walls ;  but  the  furniture,  though  tidy,  is  poor 
and  scanty.  A  woman,  dressed  in  shabby,  outworn 
clothes,  hut  with  an  appearance  of  neatness,  is  bustling 
about  the  room.  Her  husband,  attired  in  dirty  rags,  is 
sitting  at  a  table  by  the  window,  a  block  of  beechwood 
and  a  drawing  before  him.  He  drinks  all  his  earnings  ; 
and,  even  when  sober,  his  whole  frame  trembles,  and  his 
head  is  confused.  Go  to  the  next  door — this  room  is 
tenanted  by  a  whole  family.  The  father,  his  son,  and 
two  others,  are  hammering  away  at  their  trade  of  shoe¬ 
makers.  His  daughter,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  work¬ 
men,  lies  in  childbed  in  the  apartment ;  another  bed  is 
tenanted  by  a  little  girl,  sick  of  a  fever.  Now  ascend 
the  stairs — but  I  will  not  sicken  you  by  describing  the 
scene  of  squalor  and  vice  that  there  presents  itself. 

Ed,  Horrible,  horrible. 

Long,  Now,  to  proceed  with  the  somewhat  extreme  sys¬ 
tem  of  improvements  I  have  suggested.  As  long  as  these 
bouses  stand,  they  will  be  tenanted.  Although  you  succeed 
in  convincing  their  present  occupants  that  they  will  be 
more  healthily  and  comfortably  situated  in  wider  streets 
In  the  environs,  still  these  dens  of  filth  will  be  haunted — 
and  that  by  a  race  of  more  unmixed  and  unmitigated  evil. 
It  were  vain  to  hope  that  the  proprietors  of  these  houses  { 
would  give  them  up,  as  long  as  they  can  obtain  a  penny 
of  rent  for  them.  The  actual  cautery  is  the  only  remedy 
for  such  an  ulcer  in  our  city’s  frame.  Oh,  that  night’s 
blaze  !  I  think  I  see  it  stilL  The  huge  waves  of  flame 
swelling  and  sinking,  and  licking  with  their  tongues  the 
neighbouring  houses,  ere  they  swallowed  them,  while 
mute  thousands  gazed  in  horror !  How  proudly  it  held  its 
swift  onward  career !  Had  it  not  been  stopped,  we  should 
now  have  had  one  fine  broad  street  from  St  Giles’s  down 
to  Holyrood.  The  church  and  the  palace  would  have 
looked  each  other  in  the  face,  and  conversed  about  the 
olden  time. 

Alf,  The  Typhus  thrusts,  every  one  or  two  years,  its 
bloated  and  plague-spotted  form  from  out  these  recep-  j 
tacles,  as  Scylla  reared  her  hideous  form  from  the  waters,  I 
and  gulps  down  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  New  Town.  ! 
But  in  the  dens  of  which  we  speak,  she  lies  year  after  year  i 
in  lazily  mumbling  the  bones  ”  of  such  as  venture  to 
pitch  their  tents  within  the  reach  of  her  **  sovereign  sway 
and  masterdom.” 

Ed,  The  religion  of  Typhus  is  an  outworn  supersti¬ 
tion*  A  new  and  more  potent  deity  is  on  the  way  to 


usurp  her  throne.  Cholera — listen  to  her  name,  ye  pale 
slaves,  and  tremble ! 

Long,  Not  I. 

TaU.  Nor  I. 

Ed,  Have  you  read  Sir  Henry  Halford’s  manifesto  ? 

Long,  As  cold-blooded  a  piece  of  ignorant  presumption 
as  ever  the  heart  of  a  compound  of  courtier  and  body- 
snatcher,  and  the  brain  of  an  ass,  devised  between  them. 
This  is  the  same  soft,  silken-spoken  gentleman,  (is  it  not  ?) 
who  reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to  publish  bulletins  of 
the  health  of  dying  majesty,  (false  as  those  of  Napoleon’s 
victories,)  deceiving  an  anxiously-expectant  nation,  rather 
than  shake  one  nerve  of  his  master.  15ut  when  meaner 
mortals  are  concerned,  the  consolation  of  mourning  and 

assisting  friends  is  callously  denied  to  the  sufferer _ tlie 

nation  is  converted  into  one  great  garrison — and  all  this 
prescribed  before  we  know  in  what  form  or  character  the 
disease  is  to  attack  us.  . 

Alf,  “  It’s  coming  yet,  it’s  coming  yet, 

It’s  coming  yet  for  a’  that.” 

Ed.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  monkey. 

Alf,  It’s  coming.  With  prophetic  eye  I  see  it.  The 
ravages  commence  at  the  foot  of  the  Canongate — near  that 
filthy  puddle  at  the  bottom  of  the  Salisbury  Craigs.  It 
runs  in  three  distinct  streams  one  along  the  Cowgate, 
through  the  Grassmarket,  and  round  to  the  West  Church ; 
another  up  the  North  Back  of  the  Canongate,  (taking 
Paul’s  Work  in  its  way,)  and  loses  itself  among  I’etcr 
Neill’s  plantations;  a  third  down  Leith  Wynd,  through 
Catherine  and  Union  Street  to  the  Canonmills,  and  thence 
up  the  Water  of  Leith.  All  the  low-lying  parts  of  the 
city  are  by  this  time  infected.  The  hill-parts,  which,  of 
course,  are  the  last  to  feel  the  scourge,  lie  like  lonely 
islands  girt  in  by  a  sea  of  living  flame  and  fierce  agony. 
The  pestilence  now  walks  abroad  at  noonday;  it  hurries 
up  the  closes  on  each  side  of  the  Castlehill,  spreads  over 
the  Pleasance,  attacks  Great  King  Street,  until  the 
haughty  Dun  Edin  becomes  a  fearful  realization  of  its 
poet’s  “  City  of  the  Plague.” 

Tail,  What  shall  become  of  us,  sinful  men  that  we 
are? 

Long,  Send  for  your ‘‘  Father- Confessor”  immediately. 

Ed,  We  will,  the  moment  the  epidemic  (for  such  it  is) 
appears,  secure  the  highest  land  in  that  tall  tenement 
fronting  us  on  the  top  of  the  Mound — or,  better  still, 
have  an  apartment  fitted  up  on  the  top  of  Nelson’s  ]\Io- 
nument.  Round  the  entry  to  our  domicile  will  we  erect 
a  breastwork  of  huge  puncheons  of  rum  and  hogsheads  of 
porter.  Our  victuals  shall  he  hoisted  up  by  means  of  a 
crane,  and  duly  fumigated  and  impregnated  with  chlorine, 
before  they  are  admitted  within  the  window.  We  will 
drink  our  way  out  through  the  fences,  and  by  the  time 
we  have  accomplished  this  the  danger  will  he  over. 

Alf  There  shall  we  beside  our  blazing  fire — 

Our  meteor-standard  to  the  winds  unfurl’d. 

Look  from  our  throne  of  grog  o’er  half  the  world — 

through  the  long  winter  nights. 

Long,  The  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  city  will  eye 
our  beacon  blaze,  and  feel  a  sad  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  their  race  shall  not  utterly  perish. 

Ed,  But  when  we  again  revisit  our  former  haunts, 
how  melancholy  the  change  ! 

Alf,  Mute  may  he  the  tuneful  voice  of  Peter  Robert¬ 
son  ! 

Long,  Hushed  for  ever  the  contagious  cackle  of  Mur¬ 
ray  ! 

Ed,  “  We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these” - 

Tait,  why  are  we  met  here  ? 

Tait,  To  concoct  a  manifesto  declaratory  of  what  we 
intend  to  do. 

Alf,  Be  modest,  for  Heaven’s  sake  !  Use  no  stronger 
expressions  than  that,  in  the  past,  you  Iiave  done  all  that 
mortal  can  do  ;  and  that,  in  the  future,  you  intend  to  do 
''till  more. 
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Tait.  I  can  only  promise,  that  no  subscriber,  pur¬ 
chaser,  or  advertiser,  shall  ever  have  to  complain  of  the 
publisher. 

Ed.  My  friends,  gather  round  me,  and  repeat  the 
oath  after  me. 

‘‘  We  pledge  ourselves  individually,  and  in  the  name 
of  our  fellow-labourers,  to  matured,  independent,  and 
honest  criticism ; 

‘‘  We  pledge  ourselves  to  allow  no  dishonourable  action, 
or  trick  of  humbug,  in  art,  literature,  or  science,  to  pass 
undetected  and  unavenged ; 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  laugh  out  of  countenance  all 
affectation,  folly,  and  unfounded  pretensions  ; 

‘‘  We  pledge  ourselves  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and 
ever  active.” 

Ed.  And  now  disperse  to  your  several  posts. 

Long.  “  Spare  no  an*ows  !” 

Alf.  Up,  and  wav  them  a’,  Willie  !” 

Tail.  Be  bold ! 

Ed.  Be  not  too  bold  ! 
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Friendship’s  Offering” — that  is  to  say,  the  literary 
portion  of  its  contents,  for  to  its  engravings  we  have  long 
ago  awarded  their  meed  of  applause — we  cannot  better 
describe  than  by  an  extract  from  Haynes  Bayley’s  plea¬ 
sing  introduction  : 

“  It  is  a  volume,  in  whose  leaves 
No  sentiment  is  traced, 

That  Virtue,  in  her  gravest  mood. 

Would  wish  to  see  effaced  : 

The  Muses  fill  all  leaves  but  one, 

And  ere  the  book  I  send. 

On  that  leaf  will  I  trace  the  name 
Oi  my  own  dearest  friend. 

Love’s  tribute  long  ago  I  gave. 

And  thine  it  still  shall  be, 

And  Friendship’s  Offering  I’ll  send 
To  none — if  not  to  thee,” 

There  are  many  pleasing  snatches  of  poetry  in  this 
volume,  although,  upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  its  prose. 

“  The  Incendiary,”  by  Miss  Mitford, — “  The  Substi¬ 
tute,”  by  Banim, — “  The  Orphan,”  by  Mrs  Norton, — 

“  Red  Eachan,  the  Hunter,”  by  J.  B.  Fraser, — “  A 
Traveller’s  Tale,”  by  Leitch  Ritchie  — are  as  pleasing 
specimens  of  story-telling  as  heart  can  wish.  They  are, 
however,  rather  unmanageable  in  what  regards  extracts ; 
and  therefore  we  prefer  culling  a  nosegay  from  the  best 
of  the  poetry. 

We  suspect  our  readers  have  heard  before  now  of  the 
author  who  furnishes  our  first  extract ; 

THE  GREEK  MOTHER. 

By  Henry  G.  Bell. 

“  ‘  Nay,  shrink  not,  girl !  look  out  ?  look  out ! 

It  is  thy  father’s  sword  ! 

And  well  know  they — that  Moslem  rout— . 

The  temper  of  its  lord. 

He  fights  for  all  he  loves  on  earth. 

And  Heaven  his  shield  will  be,— 

He  fights  for  home  and  household  hearth, 

For  Greece  and  liberty  ! 


‘  See  !  see  !  wherever  sweeps  his  hand 
Down  falls  a  bleeding  foe  ; 

What  Turkish  spoiler  shall  withstand 
A  husband’s— father’s  blow  ? 

He  marks  us  not,  yet  well  he  knows 
How  breathlessly  we  wait 
The  fearful  combat’s  doubtful  close. 

And  deep  love  nerves  his  hate. 

‘  I’d  rather  be  thy  father,  child, 

In  sight  of  God  this  hour, 

Thau  holiest  hermit  self-exiled 
From  earthly  pomp  and  power  ; 

The  gleam  of  patriot  sword  will  rise 
As  fast  as  prayer  to  Heaven, 

And  he  who  for  his  own  land  dies, 

()  I  never  dies  unshriven  !* 

^  God  help  us !  if  our  father  falls,* 

Irene  whisper’d  low, 

^  Ruin  will  light  upon  our  walls. 

And  o’er  them  grass  will  grow  ! 

Weak  as  I  am,  T  would  not  shrink 
From  what  my  fate  may  be. 

But,  mother  !  I  grow  mad  to  think 
What  will  become  of  thee  ! 

^  Hark  !  nearer  rolls  the  battle  shout ! 

Our  island  band  gives  way ! 

T  dare  not  any  more  look  out,— 

O  mother  !  turn  away ! 

It  is  not  good  for  thee  to  gaze 

With  eyes  so  fixed  and  wild—-’ 

^  I  see  him  in  that  fiery  maze, 

I  see  my  husband,  child  !* 

Then  out  the  young  Alexis  spoke, 

A  bright-eyed  fearless  boy,— 

‘  I  would  this  arm  could  deal  one  stroke, 

That  I  in  pride  and  joy 
Might  stand  beside  my  father  now. 

And  slay  a  Moslem  foe. 

Then  see  him  turn  with  smiling  brow 
To  thank  me  for  the  blow !’ 

‘  Hush,  boy  !  he  is  hemm’d  in— beset  !— 

Thy  father  fights  alone ; 

A  moment — but  a  moment  yet. 

And  then  thou  mayst  have  none  !’ — 

One  moment  stood  those  gazers,  fixt 
As  statues  in  a  dream, 

One  breathless  moment— and  the  next 
Broke  forth  a  widow’s  scream  ! 

‘  Dead !  dead !  I  saw  the  gushing  gore— 

I  saw  him  reel  and  fall ! 

And  now  they  trample  o’er  and  o’er 
The  mightiest  of  them  all ! 

Dead !  dead  I  and  what  are  children  now. 

And  who  or  what  am  I  ? — 

Let  the  red  tide  of  slaughter  fiow— 

We  will  wait  here  to  die  !*  ” 

We  have  already  stolen  one  or  more  of  Mrs  Norton’s 
songs  from  other  Annuals,  but  we  never  tire  of  her. 

THERE  IS  NO  TRACE  OF  THEE  AROUND. 

There  Is  no  trace  of  thee  around, 

Beloved  !  in  this  abode  ; 

The  winds  sweep  o’er  the  silent  ground, 

Where  once  thy  footsteps  trode. 

There  is  no  shadow  in  the  glen— 

No  echo  on  the  hill — 

The  sun  that  sets  shall  rise  again, 

And  find  them  lonely  still ! 


J 
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And  still  the  same  wild  thoughts  of  glee 
Are  bright  upon  each  brow — 

Of  all  who  used  to  welcome  thee. 

Ah  !  which  remembers  now  ? 

I  gaze  and  gaze  upon  each  fair, 

And  young,  and  joyous  face, 

Into  their  undimmM  eyes — but  there 
No  thought  of  thee  I  trace. 


**  Why  then  to  sorrow  wakes  my  soul  ? 

Why  springs  the  painful  tear  ? 

Why  muse  I  sadly  on  the  whole  ? — 

I  know  thou  hast  been  here  : 

I  know  thou  hast,  though  nought  remains 
To  tell  thy  presence  now  ; 

The  sunset  beaming  through  those  panes, 
Hath  lit  thine  eager  brow. 


‘‘  The  lonely  cypress,  murmuring. 

And  bending  to  the  breeze — 

(Like  my  worn  heart  the  one  sad  thing 
The  sunshine  cannot  please). 

The  wooded  hill— the  clear  blue  sky — 
The  small  lake’s  pbacid  shore — 

All  that  I  look  on  now,  thine  eye 
Hath  watch’d  in  days  of  yore. 


“  O’er  the  smooth  path,  so  trimly  kept — 
The  sunny  shaven  green— 

Where  I  have  thought  of  thee  and  wept, 
Thy  wandering  foot  hath  been. 

And  it  was  once  a  bliss  to  be 

In  spots  where  thou  had’st  ranged. 

To  wander  round  and  dream  of  thee — 


Ah  !  wherefore  am  I  changed? 


“  It  is  not  that  my  heart  hath  swerved 
From  what  it  ought  to  be— 

Oh,  fondly  hath  that  heart  preserved 
Each  little  thought  of  thee  ! 

It  is  not  that  I  do  not  love 
Even  more  than  I  did  then : 

Hut  that  thou  never  more  shalt  rove 
Through  these  sweet  scenes  again  !” 


Well  have  we  loved  thy  gentle  muse,  John  Clare — a 
sweet,  noiseless,  lovely  existence,  growing  up  like  a 
ilower  amid  the  fostering  of  dewdrops  beneath  the  haw¬ 
thorn’s  shade — and  right  glad  arc  we  to  meet  with  thee 
again. 

THE  thrush’s  nest. 


“  Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush, 
That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 

I  heard,  from  morn  to  morn,  a  merry  thrush 
Sing  hymns  to  sunrise,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy  : — and  often,  an  intruding  guest, 

I  watch’d  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day, 

llow  true  she  warp’d  the  moss  to  form  her  nest, 
And  modell’d  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 

And  by-and-by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew, 
There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  dowers, 
Ink-spotted-over  shells  of  green  and  blue. 

And  there  I  witness’d,  in  the  summer  hours, 

A  brood  of  nature’s  minstrels  chirp  and  dy. 

Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky.” 


We  said  last  week,  that  among  all  the  Annuals  that 
had  yet  reached  us,  we  had  met  with  none  whose  illus¬ 
trations  delighted  us  so  much  as  those  of  The  Literary 
Souvenir,  First  in  our  dear  love  is  that  arch  gipsy, 
**  Allegra.”  Chalon  has  outdone  himself  here.  She 
strikes  her  guitar  with  such  an  easy  grace,  and  looks 
with  such  a  glancing  archness,  that  we  fancy  we  can  hear 
the  sweet  words  that  issue  from  her  parting  lips,  upon 
the  rich  tide  of  her  sounding  and  sparkling  breath. 
Something  it  must  be  akin  to  these  old  Scotch  lines: 


I  am  my  mammie’s  ae  bairn, 

Wi*  unco  folks  I  weary,  sir  ! 

An*  lyin’  in  a  man’s  bed, 

I’m  dey’d  ’ll  mak*  me  eerie,  sir  ! 

I’m  ower  young,  I’m  ower  young, 

I’m  ower  young  to  marry  yet ; 
’Twould  be  a  sin — ’twould  be  a  shame 
To  tak’  me  frae  my  mammie  yet. 


‘‘  The  wun’  thuds  through  the  leadess  trees, 
The  nights  are  lang  in  winter, 

An’  you  and  I  in  ae  bed — 

In  troth,  I  daurna  venture. 

I’m  ower  young,  I’m  ower  young,  &c. 


But  simmer  it  will  come  again, 

Wi’  leaves  upon  the  timmer. 

An’,  gin  ye  come  this  gate  again — 

I’ll  aulder  be  ’gain  simmer. 

I’m  ower  young.  I’m  ower  young,”  &(•. 


Nor  is  the  stately  form  of  the  Marchioness  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  as  liuwrence  painted  her — 


With  looks  conversing  with  the  skies, 
Her  rapt  soul  sitting  in  her  eyes,” — 


i  without  its  charms  for  us.  Addison’s  domestic  comfort 
holds  forth  slender  encouragement  to  such  adventurous 
literati  as  should  feel  inclined  to  attempt  the  heart  of  any 
such  stately  scion  of  aristocracy.  And  yet  what  an  ad¬ 
ditional  zest  it  must  give  to  the  sweet  sense  of  love,  the 
redecting  that  this  proud  earth-spurning  loveliness  has 
been  tamed  down  to  gentle  submission  by  o’ermastering 
affection.  Let  no  one  imagine  this  daydream  of  ours  has 
sprung  from  the  fumes  of  vanity  :  we  know  right  well, 
that  while  we  indulge  in  such  reveries,  we  are  no  unapt 
type  of  Cervantes’  hero,  when  he  fancied  that  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  of  his  imagination  could  fall  in  love  with  his 
meagre  anatomy.  Besides,  these  gentle  eyes  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  table,  which  encounter  ours  with  such  a  quiet 
intensity  of  love  whenever  we  look  up,  quickly  awaken 
us  to  the  feeling  of  our  own  surpassing  happiness.  Be- 
venons  a  nos  moutons.  Next  in  excellence  is  Turner’s 
Tower  of  London.  Then  follows  the  dear  old  North- 
cote’s  “  Lady  Jane  Grey,  preparing  for  execution.”  We 
have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  notice  the  rest,  but  they 
are  worthy  of  their  companions. 

The  principal  contributors  to  the  “  Literary  Souvenir” 
are— the  Editor  and  his  Lady,  Knowdes,  the  Howitts, 
Charles  Macfarlane,  Mrs  Gore,  Miss  Mitford,  and  Ur 
Howison.  We  are  not  going  to  expatiate  on  the  merits 
of  such  notorious  characters,  but  shall,  without  further 
ado,  submit  a  few  specimens  to  the  reader.  Mrs  Watts 
has  an  article  entitled  “  Female  Friends,”  in  which  the 
gentle  sisters  of  that  gentle  sect  are  depicted  with  all  that 
amiable  archness  of  which  only  a  woman  is  capable.  The 
I  following  is  a  fragment  of  the  delineation  :  — 

“  Their  peculiarity  of  language,  too,  which  they  value 
as  the  hedge  of  their  ‘garden  enclosed,*  tends  to  place  a 
great  gulf  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  they 
cannot  ask  you  how  you  do,  without  feeling  that  they 
have  not  even  words  in  common  with  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  This  prevents  a  free  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
may  be  one  cause  why  they  are  so  little  known  ;  they 
seldom,  perhaps,  feel  quite  at  their  ease,  excepting  in  the 
society  of  persons  of  their  own  persuasion. 

“  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  how  seldom  a  correct 
version  of  the  Quaker  phraseology  is  to  be  met  with, 
even  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  have  chosen  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  body  for  their  dramatis  per sonce.  Our  great 
novelist.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  made  worthy  Joshua 
Geddes  guilty  of  sweariny  at  little  Benjie  ;  and  his  gentle 
sister  Rachael  manifests  small  respect  for  the  rules  of 
grammar.  The  sentiments  imputed  to  these  good  people 
are,  however,  more  in  accordance  with  those  ol  tlie 
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*  Society’  than  their  phraseology ;  the  acquisition  of 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  since 
their  trusty  friend  and  well-beloved  champion,  Charles 
Lamb,  is  not  entirely  guiltless  of  now  and  then  murder¬ 
ing  the  Friends’  English. 

But  if  any  adventurer,  urged  by  curiosity,  or  a  better 
feeling,  will  take  the  trouble  to  break  the  ice,  and  pierce 
beyond  the  veil,  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  find  his 
labour  ill  bestowed.  lie  will  immediately  be  struck 
with  what  I  have  already  noticed — a  startling  candour 
of  manner  ;  the  result  either  of  great  confidence  or  great 
singleness  of  mind — he  must  decide  which  ;  if  he  appeal 
to  me,  I  shall  without  hesitation  refer  it  to  the  latter 
cause.  And  now,  supposing  my  reader  to  have  advanced 
some  steps  towards  an  acquaintanceship— to  have  got 
over  the  chill  which  the  thee  and  thou  will  not  fail  to 
throw  over  a  first  colloquy — he  will  still  stand  some 
chance  of  being  frozen  back  by  a  want  of  sympathy  in 
the  material  of  small  talk.  Music,  and  places  of  public 
amusement  (those  staple  commodities  of  the  overture  of 
conversation)  will  not  avail  him  here;  to  them,  dancing 
and  music  are  forbidden  things.  Of  all  such  tastes  and 
sciences,  our  Protestant  nuns  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
Their  education  has  unfitted  them  to  decide  on  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Sontag.  They  cannot 
descant  on  the  talent  of  the  rival  composers,  Beethoven 
or  Rossini,  or  decide  on  the  superior  charm  of  the  ma¬ 
zurka  or  the  gallopade. 

“  But  though  they  can  do  none  of  these  things,  and 
are  not  versed  in  the  art  of  elegant  trifling,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  that  he  will  meet  with  no  lack  of  useful 
or  valuable  information  among  them.  If  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  he  without  ornament,  the  foundation  is  not  without 
solidity.  He  will  find  none  of  that  ignorance  of  matters 
which  should  be  of  universal  notoriety,  which  is  some¬ 
times  to  be  met  with  in  the  conversation  of  their  more 
showy  neighbours.  No  female  member  of  the  Society  of 
‘  Friends’  would  ever  be  likely  to  mistake  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  for  the  Restoration  ;  or  confound  Scotland's  with 
England's  last  Catholic  King  James. 

“  If  our  friend  be  a  man  of  science,  whether  naturalist, 
geologist,  or  botanist,  we  will  venture  to  promise  that  he 
shall  not  enter  ten  families  without  finding  in  five  of 
them,  ladies,  neither  old  nor  ugly,  who  are  able  to  en¬ 
counter  him  on  his  own  ground ;  and  this,  too,  without 
any  assumption  of  extraordinary  learning.  With  them, 
such  knowledge  is  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be  made 
a  matter  of  vanity ;  and,  if  we  must  acknowledge  that 
their  elders  are  somewhat  rigid  in  excluding  them  from 
the  amusements  that  are  to  be  found  abroad,  we  must  not 
omit  to  allow  that  they  amply  provide  them  with  such 
as  are  calculated  to  embellish  home. 

“  Again,  if  our  visitor  be  a  poet,  we  will  ensure  him 
abundant  sympathy  in  his  favourite  pursuit.  Poetic 
taste,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  amount  to  a  passion 
among  the  youth  of  their  sect,  is,  I  fancy,  the  escape-valve 
through  which  their  repressed  musical  talent  evaporates. 
Among  their  most  accredited  favourites,  are  Wordsworth, 
Beattie,  Montgomery,  Cowper,  and  Campbell  ;  and  if 
the  former  have  the  most  of  their  praise,  the  last  has,  I 
suspect,  most  of  their  love.  Campbell  is,  indeed,  the 
Apollo  of  the  Friends ;  and  I  scarcely  know  amongst 
them  a  damsel  of  seventeen,  who  cannot  repeat  the  ‘  Plea¬ 
sures  of  Hope,’  and  ‘  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,’  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

‘I  Of  prose-writers  that  are  not  of  their  own  body, 
their  theological  favourites  are  Cudworth  and  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  the  latter  are  in  such 
high  repute  among  them,  that  had  the  Quakers  a  bishop¬ 
ric  to  bestow,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  called 
upon  to  fill  its  chair.  Of  their  favourite  novelists,  I  dare 
not  say  much,  for  this  class  of  reading  is  strictly  forbidden, 
nuder  the  desigricTtion  of  ‘  unprofitable  books.’  Notwith- 
J'tandiiig  this  prohibition,  however,  I  have  usually  disco- 
veied,  that  the  younger  part  of  the  body  contrive,  by  sojne 


means  or  other,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  our  most  popular  writers  of  fiction.  I  feel  a 
tenderness  in  alluding  to  this  subjeet,  from  a  fear  of  get¬ 
ting  my  fair  friends  into  a  scrape.  Nevertheless  {sub  rosa) 
such  is  the  fact. 

“  Of  their  parliamentary  favourites,  for  each  heart  hath 
its  own  peculiar  star,  Wilberforce  was  the  idol  before 
whom  they  bowed.  This  may  seem  odd  in  a  sect  whose 
policy  is  so  evidently  liberal ;  but  in  this  instance,  what 
they  consider  the  smaller  good,  is  made  to  bend  to  the 
one  of  greater  magnitude,  and  thus  they  forgive  his 
Toryism,  for  the  sake  of  his  philanthropy. 


‘  So  much  for  mind,  and  now  for  outward  show.* 


I 


As  a  lover  of  impartiality,  I  must  not  neglect  to 
caution  any  unfortunate  husband,  who  may  be  smarting 
under  the  recent  infliction  of  a  bill  from  Madame 
Carson,  and  who  is  ready  to  wish  that  his  wife  had  been 
of  the  sect  that  are  limited  in  the  choice  of  their  dresses, 
from  being  over-hasty  in  his  judgment.— I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  when  the  Creator,  for  the  sins  of  our  first  pa¬ 
rents,  ordained  that  they  should  need  clothing,  he  im¬ 
parted  to  the  original  offender  and  all  her  female  poste¬ 
rity,  a  taste,  which  converted  the  penalty  into  a  boon  ; 
on  this  principle  only  can  I  account  for  the  love  of  dress 
so  common  to  them  all.  Even  the  (iuakercsses,  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  St  Paul,  ‘  refrain  from 
outward  adorning,’  and  are  restricted  by  their  elders  to 
garments  composed  of  scarcely  more  than  two  colours, 
contrive  from  these  simple  elements  to  extract  as  much 
food  for  vanity  as  a  painter  from  his  seven  primitive 
colours,  or  a  musician  from  his  octave  of  notes.  It  is 
true,  the  original  materials  are  limited  ;  but,  O  for  the 
varieties  that  their  ingenuity  will  contrive  to  extract 
from  these  simple  elements!  First  there  is  white,  pure 
unadulterated  white ;  then  there  is  ‘  dead’  white,  then 
there  is  ‘  blue’  white,  then  there  is  ‘  pearl’  white,  then 
there  is  ‘  French  ’  white,  and  heaven  knows  how  many 
other  whites. —  Next  follow  the  greys; — first  there  is 
simple  grey,  then  ‘  blue  ’  grey,  then  ‘  ash  ’  grey,  then 
‘  silver’  grey,  then  ‘  raven’  grey,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
a  dozen  other  greys. — Then  come  the  fawn,  the  ‘  light  ’ 
tawn,  the  ‘  dark  ’  fawn,  the  ‘  red  ’  fawn,  the  ‘  brown  * 
fawn,  the  ‘  hare’s  back,’  and  the  ‘  brown  paper  ’  colour ; 
— then  follow  (with  their  endless  subdivisions)  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  ‘  Esterhazies,’  the  ‘  doves,’  the  ‘  slates,’  the 
‘  puces,’  the  ‘  mulberries,’  the  ‘  bronzes,’  and  the  ‘  Lon¬ 
don  smokes,’ — varieties  innumerable,  and  with  distinc¬ 
tions  only  visible  to  the  practised  eye  of  a  Lady  Friend. 


As  for  their  muslin  handkerchiefs,  let  no  unfortunate 
wight,  whilst  in  the  act  of  paying  a  bill  for  Brussels  lace, 
envy  those  who  have  no  such  bills  to  pay :  let  him  rest 
assured  that  his  burden  is  borne  in  some  shape  or  other 
by  his  graver  brethren  :  he  may  know  that  a  muslin 
handkerchief  may  be  bought  for  eighteenpeiice,  but  he 
does  not  perhaps  know  that  it  may  be  bought  for  eighteen 
shillings  also,  and  that  the  ‘  Sisters’  have  a  peculiar 
penchant  for  the  latter  priced  article.  It  is  true,  that  a 
double  instead  of  a  single  border  forms  the  principal,  1 
should  say  the  only  difference,  between  the  India  and 
British  manufacture, — no  matter ;  the  India  is  the  most 
difficult  to  be  procured,  therefore  the  most  to  be  desired, 
and  consequently  the  thing  to  be  worn  1 

“  And  then  their  chaussure^^in  this  point  they  re¬ 
semble  our  French  neighbours  more  than  any  other  peo¬ 
ple:  It  is  certain  that  they  confine  themselves  to  shoes 

of  two  colours— brown  and  black  ;  but  then,  their  varie¬ 
ties  I  from  the  wafer-soled  drawing-room  to  the  clog-soled 
walking  shoe  !  verily  their  name  should  be  legion,  for 
they  indeed  are  many. 

“  And  then  their  gloves — who  ever  saw  a  Quakeress 
with  a  soiled  glove?  On  the  contrary,  who  has  not  re¬ 
marked  the  delicate  colour  and  superior  fitting  of  then 
digital  coverings?  And  well  may  it  be  so;  for,  though 
ready-made  gloves  may  do  v.'cll  ennugb  lor  an  n’id!'!li.j- 
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guishing  court  beauty,  her  refinement  must  stoop  to  that 
of  a  Quaker  belle,  who  wears  no  gloves  but  such  as  are 
made  for  her  own  individual  Angers. 

And  then  their  pocket  handkerchiefs — I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  present  fashion  of  the  Mouchoir  brodc  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  them.  It  is  true,  that  they  do  not  require 
the  corners  to  be  so  elaborately  embroidered ;  but  for 
years  have  they  been  distinguished  for  the  open  work 
border  on  cobweb-like  cambric  ;  nor  are  they  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  possession  of  a  moderate  share  of  these 
superior  articles.  No,  indeed  ;  if  they  are  to  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  necessaries  in  dress,  they  fully  indemnify  themselves 
by  having  these  necessaries  of  the  finest  possible  quality, 
and  in  the  largest  possible  quantity. 

“  So  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it 
was  observed  of  a  great  statesman,  that  he  was  ^  curious 
in  his  linen  as  a  Quaker and  this  implied  axiom  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  fully  in  force  at  the  present 
day. 

“  One  observation  more,  and  I  have  done.  In  the 
management  of  that  most  unmanageable  part  of  a  lady’s 
attire,  ycleped  a  shawl,  we  will  match  any  pretty  ‘  Friend  * 
against  any  fair  one  of  the  European  continent,  (always 
excepting  a  lady  from  Spain. )  O,  the  smoothing  of  plaits 
that  I  have  witnessed,  to  modify  any  unseemly  excres¬ 
cence  at  the  back  of  the  neck  !  O,  the  patience  re¬ 
quired  to  overcome  the  stubbornness  of  rebellious  sleeves, 
which  threatened  to  obscure  the  delicate  slope  of  a  pair 
of  drooping  shoulders ! — O,  the  care  that  has  been  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  the  beautiful  sinuosity  of  a  falling-in 
back  from  being  too  much  veiled,  or  the  utter  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  far-famed  Grecian  bend,  in  the  sweep  of  its 
remorseless  folds ! 

“  All  this  have  I  witnessed  ;  yet  if  any  sceptical 
reader  doubt  the  fidelity  of  my  sketch,  and  enquire  how 
I  became  acquainted  with  all  these  mysteries,  1  may  tell 
him  that  I  do  not  know  by  what  authority  he  presumes 
to  doubt  my  veracity.  If,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  will  lull  his  sus|)icions,  I  may  as  well  confess  the 
fact, 

^  That  the  glauoe  which  I  cherished  most  fondly  and 
dearly. 

Beam’d  from  under  a  bonnet  of  drab-colour’d  hue  ;* 

and  that  though  my  fair  one  had  the  bad  taste  to  prefer 
a  husband  from  among  her  •  own  people,’ — that  though 
I  am  in  my  forty-fifth  year,  and  a  bachelor  for  her  sake, 
still  I  cannot  forget  the  trepidation  which  the  rustle  of  a 
certain  drab-coloured  gown  used  to  produce,  or  the  hopes 
which  a  placid,  sister*like  smile  once  excited  in  my  heart. 
These  it  may  be-— dull  reminiscences,  still  I  can 
never  see  a  covey  of  these  human  partridges  in  their  an¬ 
nual  migration,  without  a  certain  aguish  feel,  nearly 
allied  to  melancholy.  Still  I  am  unable  to  pass  the 
plainest  of  the  sisterhood,  without  internally  wishing  her 
‘  God  speed,’  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  the  flower  of 
the  flock,  and  the  queen  of  them  all.” 

A  translation  from  Victor  Hugo  is  all  of  the  poetry  of 
the  “  Literary  Souvenir”  that  we  feel  inclined  to  transfer 
to  our  columns. 

HER  NAME. 

‘‘  The  perfume  of  a  lily  pure,  the  lunar  rainbow's  light, 
The  faint  farewell  of  {larting  day,  fast  fading  into  night ; 
The  whisper’d  sorrows  of  a  friend,  still  softening  as  they 
flow. 

The  gentle  mui*mui‘of  a  kiss,  which  lovers  only  know; 

“  The  texture  of  that  seveu-hued  scarf,  from  dying  tem¬ 
pests  won, 

Which  like  a  gorgeous  Uvphy  hangs  around  the  joyous 
sun ; 

The  thrill  a  long  mute  voice  inspires— a  youthful  vir  - 
gin’s  vow, 

And  the  first  dr^m  whose  blissfulness  flits  o’er  an  in¬ 
fant’s  brow ; 


“  The  chant  of  distant  choristers-— the  sigh  at  early  dawn, 
1  Amidst  the  desert’s  silent  wastes,  from  fabled  Memnou 
j  drawn ; 

The  murmur  of  iEolian  tones,  that  tremble  and  expire, 
All  the  soul’s  hoarded  sweets  are  poor,  to  breathe  Her 
Name,  my  lyre! 

“  Low  be  it  breathed,  as  whisper’d  prayer— and  yet  uu- 
bidden  rise 

In  every  burst  of  jubilee  that  rends  the  jocund  skies ; 

Be  it  the  hallow’d  lamp  that  lights  the  spirit’s  inmost 
fane. 

The  sacred  watchword  from  within,  that  ne’er  is  heard 
in  vain. 

“  O  friends  !  ere  in  her  daring  flight  my  Muse  in  words 
of  flame 

Mingles  with  names  profaned  by  pride,  love’s  sacred, 
treasured  name. 

Let  it,  in  hymns  of  holiest  swell,  the  soul’s  deep  echoes 
ring. 

As  though  some  passing  angel  shook  Elysium  from  his 
wing  !” 

The  engravings  of  the  “  Winter’s  Wreath”  have  already 
received  judgment.  Its  literary  matter  is  up  to  the 
annual  average.  The  contributors  are — Mrs  Shelley, 
Miss  M.  A.  Browne,  Mrs  Ileraans,  the  Howitts,  Delta, 
Hartley  Coleridge,  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  Henry 
Inglis,  &c.  &c.  We  have  allowed  “  Friendship’s  Offer¬ 
ing”  to  give  an  account  of  itself — the  “  Winter’s  Wreath” 
is  entitled  to  the  same  privilege.  Its  prologue  concludes 
thus : 

“  Adieu,  kind  friends  !  The  flowery  chain  is  ended  ; 

And  when  the  Storm- Sprite  o’er  your  roof  sobs  loud, 
Then  take  our  Wreath  ;  for  you  the  leaves  were  blended — 
Round  your  warm  hearths  collect  a  happy  crowd  ! 

And  of  your  pleasure  shall  we  feel  more  proud, 

Than  if  a  hundred  Solons  called  us  wise  ; 

For  at  a  shrine  severe  we  have  not  bow’d  : 

The  only  words— the  only  looks  we  prize— 

Come  from  a  poet’s  heart — a  damosel’s  bright  eyes.” 

These  beautiful  lines,  by  Mrs  Hemans,  will  be  read 
with  pleasure— 

BOOKS  AND  FLOWERS. 

“  La  vue  d’lm  fleur  caressc  moii  imagination,  et  flattc  mes  sens 
a  un  point  inexprimablo.  Sous  le  trauquille  abri  du  toil  pateruel, 
j’etois  uourrie  des  I’infuncc  avec  des  lieuM  et  des  livres;— dans 
I’etroite  enceinte  d’liiio  prison,  au  millieu  des  fers  imposes  par  la 
tyrauuie,  j’oublie  Tin  justice  des  liommes,  leurs  sottisos  ct  mes 
maux,  avec  des  livres  et  des  fleurs.” 

Madame  Holanu. 

Come,  let  me  make  a  sunny  realm  around  thee, 

Of  thought  and  beauty !  Here  are  books  and  flowers, 
With  spells  to  loose  the  fetter  which  hath  bound  thee, 
The  ravelled  coil  of  this  world’s  feverish  hours. 

The  soul  of  song  is  in  these  deathless  pages, 

Even  as  the  odour  in  the  flower  enshrined ; 

Here  the  crown’d  spirits  of  departed  ages 
Have  left  the  silent  melodies  of  mind. 

Their  thoughts,  that  strove  with  time,  and  change,  and 
anguish, 

For  some  high  place  where  Faith  her  wing  might  rest, 
Are  burning  here a  flame  that  may  not  languish, 

Still  pointing  upward  to  that  bright  Hill’s  crest  I 

Their  grief,  the  veil’d  infinity  exploring 
For  treasures  lost,  is  here their  boundless  love; 

Its  mighty  streams  of  gentleness  outpouring 
On  all  things  round,  and  clasping  all  above. 
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And  the  bright  beings,  their  own  hearts*  creations, 
Bright,  yet  all  human,  here  are  breathing  still ; 
Conrticts,  and  agonies,  and  exultations, 

-  Are  here,  and  victories  of  pi*e vailing  will !  . 

“  Listen,  oh,  listen  I  Let  their  high  words  cheer  thee ! 

Their  swan-like  music,  ringing  through  all  woes ! 

Let  iny  voice  bring  their  holy  influence  near  thee. 

The  Elysian  air  of  their  divine  repose  ! 

Oh,  wouldst  thou  turn  to  earth !  JVot  earth,  all 
furrow’d 

By  the  old  traces  of  man’s  toil  and  care, 

But  the  green  youthful  world,  that  never  sorrow’d, 

The  world  of  leaves,  and  dews,  and  summer  air. 

*‘Look  on  these  flowers  !  As  o’er  an  altar,  shedding 
O’er  Milton’s  page,  soft  light  from  colour’d  urns ! 

They  are  the  links,  man’s  heart  to  nature  wedding, 

When  to  her  breast  the  prodigal  returns. 

They  are  from  lone  wild  places,  forest-dingles, 

Fresh  banks  of  many  a  low- voiced  hidden  stream, 
Where  the  sweet  star  of  eve  looks  down,  and  mingles 
Faint  lustre  with  the  water-lily’s  gleam. 

They  are  from  where  the  soft  winds  play  in  gladness, 
Covering  the  turf  with  pearly  blossom-showers ; — 

Too  richly  dower’d,  O  friend  !  are  loe  for  sadness. 

Look  on  an  Empire — Mind  and  Nature — ours  !’* 
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Vita  Nuova  ;  or,  Lines  freely  translated  from  the  Italian 
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Mr  Cowan — for  in  reality  he  is  the  author  of  the  Vita 
Nuova,  although  he  has  seen  fit  to  assume  the  humbler 
title  of  translator — is  a  young  gentleman  of  extensive 
acquirements,  and  strong  intellectual  and  imaginative 
powers.  His  present  work  is  deeply  tinged  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  mysticism.  This,  we  suspect,  however,  is  a 
period  of  fermentation,  which  all  minds,  instinct  with  the 
passion  of  poetry,  must  undergo.  It  is  the  dark  cloud, 
which  gives  birth  to  the  lightning.  Of  the  young  wri¬ 
ters  of  oiu*  acquaintance,  we  know  none  of  such  promise 
as  Mr  Cowan.  The  passage  which  we  are  about  to  ex¬ 
tract,  evinces  a  mind  richly  susceptible  of  beauty — stored 
With  natural  Images  and  classical  associations — and  con¬ 
versant  with  the  “  well-springs  of  pure  English  unde¬ 
filed 

**  Hoar  winter’s  past,  and  smiling  hours  now  bring 
The  purjde  time  of  flower-unlblding  spring  ; 

The  black  earth  crowns  with  verdure  every  vale, 

The  Naiad  lilies  lift  their  petals  pale. 

The  meads,  beneath  the  rosy-finger’d  mom, 

Laugh  out  in  joy,  when,  from  her  starry  urn, 

She  scatters  flowers  : — Afar,  the  shepherd  man 
Jpes  a  sweet  song  to  Universal  Pan, 

Lpon  his  syrinx  in  the  ilex  grove, 

And  Pastor  .Egon  tunes  his  strain  to  love ;  { 

Ifie  merry  mariners  o’er  slumbering  ocean  * 

Zephyr  now  wafts  with  undulating  motion. 


Now  Bacchus  leads  his  Maenad  band,  each  head 
Vine-crown’d,  with  flowers  and  ivy  garlanded. 

And,  from  their  murmurous  haunt,  the  honeyed  beea 
Swarm  in  the  hollow  of  the  time-worn  trees. 

And  build  their  odorous  cells  with  busy  care, 

And  all  the  many-voiced  race  of  air. 

The  halcyons,  round  the  foamless  isles  now  sing, 

The  swallows,  round  the  eave-drops  twittering ; 

The  swan  above  the  river,— -Philomel, 

In  her  calm  wood  a  lonely  sentinel. 

If  now’s  the  hour  when  Naiad  lilies  peep, 

Earth  flowers,  the  shepherd’s  pipe,  and  white  flocks  leapi 
Bold  seamen  wander,  Bacchus  leads  bis  choir. 

Bees  fill  their  combs,  and  songsters  tune  their  quire, 
Bionda,  shall  not  we  the  motion  prove. 

Burn  with  its  glow,  and  like  all  nature  love? 

Come  !  ’tis  the  amorous  hour  when  through  all  space 
Silence  now  i*eigns,  and  o’er  the  lake’s  pure  face 
Night  breathes  her  orison,  and  with  censer  lit 
Swings  out  her  incense,  whilst  the  fire-flies  flit 
Round  the  Evening  star  ; — the  moth  her  airy  dance 
Wings  in  a  maze  towards  its  lamplike  glance. 

Shining  with  rays  how  cold  and  luminous 
Through  clouds  ! — Star  of  the  sea,  O  pray  for  us  ! 

Now  under  heaven  all  shapes  repose  or  love. 

The  murmuring  waves  towards  the  white  shore  move, 
The  flower  droops  on  its  stem,  the  tranquil  deep 
Under  night’s  canopy  is  hush’d  to  sleep  ; 

The  embowering  ivy  winds  its  tortuous  wreath. 

The  velvet  moss  carpets  the  vale  beneath. 

The  breath  of  ocean,  faint  from  orange  bowers. 

Floats,  laden  with  the  lemon -scented  flowers  j 
And  gentle  sounds,  re-echoing  voice  and  lute. 

Answer  from  far  the  lake-surrounding  flute. 

Die  on  the  shore,  or  melt  each  liquid  tone 
With  the  soul’s  music  in  deep  unison  ; 

And  Night  might  seem  in  its  tranquillity 
The  Bridal  of  the  Earth  and  Sky  to  be. 

Yon  star,  which,  glimmering  through  the  foliaged  trees, 
Gleams  faintly  through  the  void  interstices, 

Is  the  last  signal  by  the  seamen  given 
To  guide  us  onward  to  our  destined  Heaven  ; 

And  IIS  that  Lamp  expires,  is  Hope  consumed ; 

A  Pharos  by  the  hand  of  love  illumed. 

To  light  us  through  the  ever-stormless  main. 

To  green  oases  in  life’s  sterile  plain, 

A  bower  afar  from  Sorrow,  Guilt,  and  Pain.” 

With  our  friend  Brvdson  the  readers  of  the  Journal 

% 

are  too  well  acquainted  to  require  a  lengthened  criticism 
or  recommendation  of  his  little  volume  at  our  hands. 
Here  he  is,  as  we  have  ever  found  him — without  any 
straining  for  eflect — luxuriating  in  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand  of  external  nature— unceasingly  finding 

- tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.” 

We  know  none  whom  we  have  '^more  reason  to  esteem 
for  independent  and  manly  sentiment  and  reflexion.  A 
fair  idea  of  Mr  Brydsou’s  style  may  be  gathered  from 

THE  STOK31. 

The  oak-tree  ramps  on  the  precipice, 

Above  the  madden’d  waterfall,— 

Dark  severing  clouds  race  through  the  skies, 

And,  at  each  short  interval, 

“  Between  the  swings  of  the  hurrying  blast. 

There’s  a  visit  of  midnight  calm. 

When  the  weeds  and  shrubs  that  to  earth  were  cast. 
Are  up  from  their  low  salaam. 

A  ship  !  a  ship  !— how  she  leans  away 
From  the  rising  billow’s  breast,— 

Now  she  shoots  to  the  bcreeu  of  the  moQ]itiUQ*bayi 
Like  eagle  to  its  nest. 
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‘‘  The  ocean- distance  is  bleak  and  riven, 

With  flashings  and  darken ings  spread ; 

And  languid  peeps  of  a  sunny  heaveu 
Show  o’er  it,  and  then  are  fled. 

‘‘  I  gaze  from  a  ruin-window  down,  .  . 

And  feel  the  giddying  shake 

Of  the  aged  walls,  that  around  me  frown. 

When  the  smiting  winds  awake. 

‘‘  A  whirl  of  leaves  goes  here  and  there 
The' empty  chamber  through, 

Telling  my  heart  of  the  days  that  were, 

Which  time  can  never  renew.  ,  ; 

“  And  every  voice  of  the  storm  I  hear 
Seems  drearily  to  say  ; — 

*  Mourn  as  you  will  each  faded  ycai*, — 

The  past  is  gone  for  aye.’  ” 

Shall  we  criticise  Fielding  ?  We  vSuspect  our  readers 
would  turn  the  deaf  ear  of  the  adder  to  us.  And  yet  we 
could  prate  about  him  for  ever.  A  learned  botanist  of 
our  acquaintance,  now  Professor  of  that  science  at  Basle, 
used  to  keep  Tom  Jones  lying  perdu  among  his  dried 
flowers— snatching,  every  now  and  then,  a  kiss  from  the 
beloved  volumes.  How  often  he  had  read  the '  book 
through,  would  puzzle  R —  himself  to  say.  We  would 
wreath  the  scapegrace  with  living  flowers,  llie  edition 
now  before  us  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  but  excellent  memoir 
of  the  author,  and  a  likeness  of  Him,  engraved  after 
Hogarth.  Cruikshanks*  illustrations  are  in  his  usual 
style  of  excellence.  “  Tlie  Battle  of  the  Churchyard,” — 
“  Philosopher  Square  discovered  in  Molly  Seagrim’s  Gar¬ 
ret,”— “  Western’s  rage  on  discovering  his  Daughter’s 
attachment  to  Jones,” — “  The  alFrighted  Sentinel.”  The 
last  two  are  inimitable.  We  hear  the  Squire  bellowing, 
and  see,  in  the  straining  of  the  Parson  who  holds  him, 
what  efforts  he  is  making  to  reach  Jones,  who  stands  the 
very  picture  of  repose  and  elegaiicel  /  The  grenadier  is 
crouching  on  his  hams,  skraichiiig 

- “  a  horrid  murder-shout, 

.  In  dreadfii’  desperation,” 

and  pulling  the  trigger  with  all  the  energy  of  despera¬ 
tion.  Noways  inferior  to  either  is  the  pictuie  of  the 
“  Tailors  foiling  Bailiffs  in  pursuit  of  a  Debtor,”  which 
appeared  in  Peregrine  Pichlc,  The  mantle  of  Hogarth 
has  fallen  upon  Cruikshanks,  and  upon  him  alone. 

In  our  favourite  Foreign  Quarterly,  we  find,  as  usuctI, 
a  whole  mine  of  knowledge  respecting  the  literary  say¬ 
ings  and  doings  of  the  Continent.'  The  Cholera,  of  course, 
has  its  due  space  allotted  to  it.  “  The  cry  is  still,  it 
comes.”  The  incessant  chattering  about  this  beastly  pes¬ 
tilence  is  intolerable.  We  would  almost  as  soon  have  it 
here  at  once,  as  be  perpetually  teased  with  conversation 
about  it.  “  Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
and  champion  us  to  the  utterance.”  Well,  to  soothe  us, 
after  listening  to  the  dreary  details  of  sickness,  we  have 
an  admirable  article  on  Beethoven  and  his  music.  Who¬ 
ever  be  the  author  of  the  excellent  series  of  papers  on 
different  musicians  which  has  appeared  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  he  deserves  well  of  the  art  musical.  There 
is  a  deeply  engrossing  article  in  this  number,  for  which 
a  collection  of  German  criminal  trials  has  afforded  ma¬ 
terials.  It  affords  a  glimpse  into  that  dark  region  of  the 
study  of  mind  which  treats  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  frenzy  and  impassioned  crime.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  have  essays  on  old  German  literature,  modern 
French  schools  of  history,  the  foreign  policy  of  Phigland 
under  Canning,  the  necessity  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  usual  allowance  of  Critical  Sketches  and  Literary 
Intelligence.  ' 

The  Metropolitan  and  Fraser's  are  in  their  u^nal. 
The  most  intereoti*ig  article  of  the  former  is  tUc  con-. 


tinuation  of  a  Rockite  story — of  the  latter,  a  paper  by 
Galt  on  the  ancient  commerce  of  England.  What  will 
he  turn  his  hand  to  next? 
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nUJlLLING'— MARCH  OF  PRUDENCE - PAPER  CURRENCY. 

It  might  prove  a  difficult  question  were  we  to  attempt 
to  ascertain  whether  prudence  or  humanity  have  had  the 
greater  share  in  mitigating  the  ferocity  of  duels.  It  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  tender  hearts  of  seconds 
often  oblige  them  to  do  violence  to  the  inclinations  of  I 
their  principals  in  restricting  the  number  of  shots  ex¬ 
changed.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that 
many,  aware  of  this  fact,  are  encouraged  to  meet,  whom, 
under  other  circumstances,  “  cart  ropes  would  not  have 
brought  together.”  To  parody  Johnson’s  oracular  dic¬ 
tum  respecting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — “  the  stream 
of  valour  has  become  shallower,  in  proportion  as  its 
channel  has  been  widened.” 

P’ar  be  it  from  us  to  deny,  that  if  duelling  have  been 
in  our  day  rendered  a  task  of  easier  accomplishment,  its 
difficulties  have  in  some  points  of  view  been  increased. 

It  is  much  easier  to  “  wink  and  hold  out” — one’s  pistol,  I 

than  to  bandy  blow  and  thrust  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  former  only  requires  sufficient  nerve  to  keep  a  man 
from  shaking — the  other  needs  him  to  have  all  his  re¬ 
sources  about  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  good 
old  times,  people  fought  because  they  were  angry — now- 
a-days  they  fight  because  it  is  the  fashion.  We  have 
grown  wiser  in  some  respects.  We  know  that  a  man 
may  speak  truth  though  he  cannot  fight,  and  may  be  a 
liar  though  he  can.  We  know  that  a  brother’s  blood  [ 
cannot  wipe  out  a  sister’s  shame,  though  his  loss  may 
break  her  hciTrt.  ,  We  shrink  back  from  the  hand  stained 
with  blood,  shed  in  an  unjust  quarrel,  although  the  laws 
of  society  may  oblige  us  to  grasp  it.  Might  does  not 
now  constitute  right.  We  apologize  for  fighting — for¬ 
merly  no  apology  would  have  been  admitted  for  letting  it 
alone.  In  short,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — whatthrongli 
doubt  of  our  cause,  what  through  having  had  time  to 
cool — a  man  fights,  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  he 
is  a  fool  for  his  pains.  He  fights  to  show  that  he  can 
do  it— as  if  any  one  could  not  when  his  blood  is  up,  or 
his  soul  in  the  cause. 

One  gratifying  sign  of  the  progress  of  rational  views, 
is  the  substitution  of  a  paper  currency  as  a  circulating  me¬ 
dium  for  lead  as  well  as  for  gold.  A  certain  class  of 
philosophers  have  discovered  that  an  exchange  of  print¬ 
ed  bills,  in  which  the  offended  person  calls  the  other  a 
liar  and  a  coward,  while  the  latter  retorts  by  applying 
to  the  former  the  appellation  (suppose)  of  slanderer  and 
hypocrite,  is  quite  equivalent  to  an  exchange  of  shots. 

The  advantages  of  this  new  mode  of  settling  nice  points 
of  honour,  are  manifold  and  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  both  parties  are  enabled  to  keep  their 
ground,  sturdily  frowning  defiance  at  each  other,  and  yet 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  proverbially  attributeii  to  fugitives 
of  “  living  to  fight  another  day,” — if  they  be  in  the  mind. 

The  wasteful  expenditure  of  life  thus  avoided  is  incal¬ 
culable. 

Secondly,  all  the  world  knows  of  the  matter,  and  thus 
the  glory  of  the  combatants  (non-combatants?)  is  won¬ 
derfully  increased.  The  columns  of  a  newspaper,  the 
general  medium  through  which  currency  is  given  to 
these  manifestoes,  are  heard  much  further  than  the  crack 
of  a  pistol.  It  is  true,  that  ill-natured  people  sometimes 
laugh  ;  but  so  they  have  been  known  to  do  at  a  hei’o  with 
a  bullet  in  his  gizzard. 

Thirdly,  this  new  mode  of  settling  quarrels  unites  the 
utmost  refinement  of  art  with  the  closest  adherence  to 
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nature.  The  utmost  refinement  of  art — for  to  what  else 
do  all  the  labours  of  the  recluse  student  tend  than  to 
substitute  signs  for  substance?  The  algebraical  a  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  improvement  upon  the  obsolete  diagi’am ; 
the  fir-table,  veneered  with  mahogany  upon  the  old  lum¬ 
bering  solid  substance,  a  bank  note  upon  a  gold  guinea.  In 
like  manner,  a  scrape  of  the  pen  must  be  allowed  to  carry 
it  over  the  drawing  of  a  trigger.  The  closest  adherence 
to  nature — for  what  is  this  new  mode  but  a  return  to 
the  beautiful,  bloodless,  evanescent  squabbles  of  children  ? 

You’re  a  liar” — “  You’re  another” — then  kiss,  and  be 
friends. 

There  is  a  natural  inquisitiveness  in  the  mind  of  man 
prompting  him  to  search  into  the  early  suggestions — the 
engendering  and  birth,  as  it  were,  of  all  ingenious  de¬ 
vices.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  “  to  delve  to  the  root  ” 
of  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  become  the  humble 
eulogists.  It  has  generally  been  found,  however,  that 
necessity  is  the  great  mother  of  invention  ;  and  hence  we 
suppose  that,  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the  wooden  leg 
was  a  man  who  had  lost  his  natural  prop,  so  the  first 
employer  of  this  substitute  for  fighting  was  one  not  over 
and  above  provided  with  courage. 

N.  13.  We  are  requested  by  the  Court  of  Decorum  to 
give  currency  to  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  the 
meeting  in  the  antechamber  previous  to  their  last  sit¬ 
tings  : 

1. -  That' unless  the  examples  already  made  of  prattlers 
and  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  lieges  in 
public  places  be  attended  by  more  decided  symptoms  of 
reformation,  the  Court  will,  in  future,  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  publishing  the  names  and  designations  of  the 
delinquents  in  all  atrocious  cases. 

2.  Gentlemen  upwards  of  sixty,  haunting  Prince’s 
Street  habitually  after  nightfall,  do  not  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  which  is — a  Court  of  De¬ 
corum, 

3.  CJei*gymen,  who,  instead  of  instructing  their  flocks 
in  moral  and  religious  duties  and  principles,  seek  to 
amuse  them  with  fanciful  delineations  of  the  angelic 
host — more  like  fairy  tales  than  sound  theology — and 
pretty  drawingroom  delineations  of  heaven,  fall  clearly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ; — first,  as  them¬ 
selves  acting  inconsistently  with  the  decorum  of  their 
high  office ;  secondly,  as  exciting  indecorum  in  others, 
tempting  some  to  smiles,  others  to  slumber,  and  all  to 
contempt, — feelings  and  practices  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  reverence  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  church. 


1MUTTONEERS. 

Dd  Robert  Chambers, 
'I'autus  amor  avis  atque  glorine ! 


Virgil. 


Definition,  jMiirroNEER  is  a  term  founded  upon  the 
Word  Hue  ANKER,  and  is  used  to  denote  a  man  who  is 
constantly  going  about  seeking  what  he  may  devour  in 
the  way  of  good  mutton, — pursuing  this  end  with  all  the 
pertinacity  and  eagerness  with  which  a  bucaneer  follows 
the  small  craft’ which  he  makes  his  prey — and  scarcely 
to  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose  by  any  ordinary  ob¬ 
struction. 

^yniptoms.  The  IMuttoncer  is  known  by  certain  very 
prominent  and  conspicuous  marks.  He  is  a  sturdy  bache¬ 
lor,  nearer  forty  than  thirty ;  round  bluff  face,  half 
buried  in  a  web  of  neckcloth,  without  a  collar  (the  style 
of  his  youth — for  almost  every  man  dresses,  through 
middle  and  old  age,  more  or  less  in  the  fashion  of  that 
l*eriod  which  was  to  him  the  bud  and  bloom  of  life) ;  a 
cj^at  closed  down  to  the  two  lowermost  buttons,  where 
be  integument  is  left  open,  to  jet  over  a  belly  which  is 
Observed  to  be  just  inclining  to  the  swag,  while,  behind, 
broad,  short,  honest-like  skirts  dangle  with  a  quick- 


throbbing  motion,  that  speaks  as  unequivocally  to  the 
growing  stoutness  of  the  subject.  As  for  the  lower  parU 
of  the  person,  the  time  has  been  when  the  JMuttoneer 
retained  his  blue  hosen  tights  and  tassel-boots  long  after 
they  had  been  abandoned  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  that 
generation,  however,  seems  to  have  now  died  out,  and  few 
Muttoneers  are  seen  with  any  thing  uncommon  upon  the 
legs,  unless  nowand  then,  perhaps,  we  find  one  wearing  his 
ancient  tights,  with  the  addition  of  that  antique  piece  of 
attire,  which  we  believe  our  ancestors  used  to  term  spat¬ 
terdashes.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  Muttoneers  un  peu 
passes,  who  wear  a  different  dress  in  summer  from  what 
they  assume  in  winter.  In  the  former  season,  you  find 
your  friend  with  nankeen  trowsers,  white  stockings,  thin 
shoes,  a  light  blue  coat,  flashy  vest,  and  a  white  hat ; 
perhaps  he  has  even  discarded  his  ordinary  web  of  cravat, 
and  tied  his  shirt  with  only  a  black  ribbon,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  schoolboy.  The  Miittoneer  is  then  altogether 
a  summer  creature,  with  an  easy  jaunty  air,  that  seems 
to  insinuate  an  age  twenty  years  younger  than  he  really 
can  boast  of.  In  winter,  however,  the  dress  which  has 
been  agreeable  to  the  stoutness  of  his  constitution,  be¬ 
comes  unfitting  for  its  real  strength ;  and  he  not  only 
resumes  his  usual  clothes,  but  also,  perhaps,  sports  the 
ancient  garment  called  a  spenser,  wliich,  closing  sharp 
over  his  coat  a  little  above  the  rump,  increases  the  vehe¬ 
ment  dangle  of  his  skirts  to  an  inconceivably  minute  de¬ 
gree  of  pulsation,  while  it  seems  to  make  him  as  much 
older  than  he  really  is,  as  his  white  hat  and  nankeens 
had  formerly  made  him  younger.  Tliis,  however,  be  it 
remarked,  is  only  applicable  to  Muttoneers /tft/cs,  and  not 
to  the  jolly  fellow  of  about  forty,  whose  powers  are  as 
yet  alike  independent  of  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold ; 
whose  every  look  is  a  stare,  and  every  sentence  a  cascade  ; 
who  cruises  down  the  pavement  like  a  seventy-four 
among  a  parcel  of  cobles  and  wherries,  and  either  endan¬ 
gers  his  fellow-men  with  the  very  sough  which  he  makes 
in  the  air,  or  involves  them  in  the  equally  destructive 
wahe  which  he  leaves  where  lie  has  passed.  » 

Regimen,  The  Muttoncer  was  once  a  tlnn  young  man, 
who  pined  for  lady’s  eyebrow  as  much  as  his  neighboiiij. 
Having  survived,  however,  all  tender  and  honourable 
affection  without  matrimony,  he  has  transferred  his 
thoughts  almost  altogether  from  that  composition  of  flesh, 
silk,  music,  and  moonlight,  which  constitutes  and  creates 
love,  unto  those  more  substantial  enjoyments  which  are 
presented,  once  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  upon  the 
social  board.  He  may  still  talk  of  “  the  gi’ls,”  among 
other  subjects  of  occasional  and  miscellaneous  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  but,  as  for  love  and  all  that — show  him  a  good 
gigot  of  wether  mutton — black- faced  —  five-year-old  — 
Teviot-fed — the  cover  just  removed— -and,  love,  go  thou 
to  the  winds,  for  thou  art  naught !  See  him  tucking  his 
trotters  under  mahogany  thus  furnished — what  gratula- 
tion  of  spirit ! — what  beaming  gaycty  of  eye  ! — what  eager 
and  involuntary  puckering  of  mouth!  Suppose  it  Sun¬ 
day — nothing  to  be  attended  to  during  the  evening — he 
has  just  returned  from  Corstorphine  Hill,  or  the  end  o? 
Leith  Pier — his  landlady,  with  her  usual  attention  to  his 
taste,  has  done  the  gigot  to  a  popple  ora  turn — and  around 
him  are  just  three  friends  of  sympathetic  mind,  all  as 
eager  as  himself  to  fall  on,  and  alike  prepared  to  enjoy. 
Dinner  passes  in  a  whirlwind  of  delight ;  and  time,  place, 
every  thing,  is  forgot  till  the  close.  Then,  what  grateful 
eulogies  upon  the  deceased  mutton  I — wliat  a  cordial  mes¬ 
sage  of  approbation  to  the  landlady  !  The  Muttoneer  is 
a  man  of  one  dish.  Though  love,  aud  every  thing  of  that 
kind,  has  been  foi'gotteii  for  years,  he  retains,  in  his  new 
state  of  existence,  all  the  constancy  and  unity  of  affection 
which  could  be  expected  from  the  most  ilevout  lover.  A 
gigot  is  the  sole  and  single  empress  of  his  heart.  He  has 
no  room  for  other  objects  of  affection.  It  i^  true,  he  has 
a  marginal  attachment  to  capers  and  carrots;  and  sin¬ 
cerely  loves  the  glass  of  good  port  witfi  which  his  meat 
is  washed  down.  These  little  egarernentSj  h  owever,  arc 
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but  parallel  to  the  devotion  which  Hudibras  paid  to  his 
Aiistress’s  shoe-tie,  and  no  more  interfere  with  the  car¬ 
dinal  attachment  to  mutton,  than  the  light  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites  interfere  with  the  light  of  Jupiter  himself.  They 
are,  in  fact,  adjutant  and  fortifying  to  the  main  affection. 
They  are  as  buttresses  to  the  glorious  temple  which  he 
has  erected  within  his  heart  to  the  mighty  love  of  mut¬ 
ton.  Since  such  are  the  predilections  of  the  Muttoneer, 
it  may  be  imagined  with  what  mortification,  on  being 
invited  to  a  friend’s  house,  he  must  behold  a  dinner  in 
which  neither  mutton  nor  any  other  substantial  dish 
forms  a  part !  It  may  also  be  supposed  with  what 
readiness — what  expectation,  he  must  accept  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  house,  where  he  knows  that  the  sympathetic 
taste  of  the  landlord  ensures  him  his  favourite  viands. 
We  would  also  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader, 
Avith  what  constitutional  horror  and  contempt  he  must 
hear  men  talk  of  reserving  a  corner  for  tart  or  cheese ! 
Tarts  or  cheese — to  the  dogs  with  the  base  idea!  For 
his  own  j)art,  when  fairly  planted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  sound  gigot,  he  would  as  soon  be  torn  by  wild  horses, 
as  give  up  the  slightest  nook  of  his  stomach  to  wild-fowl. 
Under  the  absolute  monarchy  of  mutton,  he  preserves 
his  faith — his  plighted  faith — with  all  the  enthusiastic 
loyalty  of  a  Falkland  or  a  Montrose  ;  and,  alike  superior 
to  the  vnltus  instantis  tyranni  of  beef,  and  the  ardor  prava 
jiibentium  of  ladies,  holding  out  crystals  filled  with  jellies 
and  custards,  he  stands  out,  a  splendid  example  of  the 
Justus  et  tmax  propositi,  amidst  all  the  waverings  and 
defections  of  a  degenerate  age. 

Such  is  the  Muttoneer  : — requiescat  in  pace! 


THE  SACRAMENT  SUNDAY. 

It  is  only  in  rural  parishes  that  the  affecting  character 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  rite  of  the  Sacrament  is  dis¬ 
pensed  by  the  Scottish  Church  is  felt  in  all  its  power. 
In  town,  there  are  too  many  dissenters  and  lukewarm 
idlers,  and  their  presence  is  too  distractingly  felt  to  allow 
us  to  be  sensible  of  the  double  stillness  which,  in  the  country, 
settles  down  upon  that  double  Sabbath.  Even  where  the 
fierce  strife  of  the  different  sects  into  which  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Kirk  bath  sundered— fierce  in  proportion  to  the 
trifles  about  which  they  have  split — has  destroyed  the 
peace  of  a  parish,  the  discord  is  forgotten  for  the  time. 
The  church  stands  in  general  aloof  from  other  dwellings, 
and  those  who  have  separated  themselves  from  the  na¬ 
tional  communion,  keep  out  of  the  way. 

The  service,  like  everything  connected  with  the  Kirk, 
is  simple  even  to  seventy.  Yet  have  we  experienced 
accidental,  unlooked-for  events,  in  the  course  of  dispen¬ 
sing  the  typical  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  atonement, 
capable  of  sending  a  thrill  to  the  heart,  which  never  could 
have  been  awakened  by  the  sublime  chanting  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  service  among  the  long-drawn  aisles,  or  the  deep 
thunders  of  the  Romish  Mass.  It  is  customary,  after 
the  preliminary  services  of  the  day  are  ended,  for  the 
officiating  clergyman  to  give  out  (as  it  is  termed)  a  psalm, 
to  be  sung  by  those  of  the  congregation  who  do  not  seat 
themselves  at  the  first  table,  while  those  who  do  are 
taking  their  places.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
precentor  to  stop  when  the  table  is  full.  We  remember 
on  one  occasion  the  verse,  which  was  just  concluded  as 
the  minister  rose  up  to  fence  the  tables,”  ran  thus  :  j 

Ye  gates,  lift  up  your  heads,  ye  doors— 

Doors  that  do  last  for  aye — 

Be  lifted  up  ;  that,  so  the  King 
Of  Glory  enter  may.” 

These  words  had  been  borne  up  to  Heaven  by  the  full 
choral  swell  of  the  whole  congregation.  A  dead  silence 
ensued,  as  the  white-haired  servant  of  God  arose  to  dis- 
chai*ge  his  allotted  duty.  There  was  breathless  silence 
for  n  few  moments,  and  some  stragglers  in  a  distant 


aisle,  fancying  that  the  arrangements  were  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  took  up  the  ensuing  lines  : 

‘‘  And  who  is  he,  who  is  the  King 
Of  Glory  ?” 

But,  few  and  far  asunder,  their  notes  sounded  like  a  feeble 
<|uerulous  wail,  and  died  timidly  away.  Instantly  the 
voice  of  the  Pastor,  tremulous  Avith  age  or  emotion,  but 
still  manly  and  full-bodied,  declared  the  ansAV’cr  in  a  tone 
of  fervid  patriarchal  eloquence. 

We  have  also  had  frequent  occasion  to  enjoy— Ave 
can  find  .no  other  Avord — the  afternoon  service  on  such 
occasions.  In  general,  the  assemblage  of  participants  and 
their  families  is  so  numerous,  that  the  narrow  parish 
church  cannot  contain  them  all.  Public  Avorship  is  in 
consequence  adjourned  in  the  afternoon  to  the  church¬ 
yard.  Methinks  I  still  see  the  assembled  multitudes  in 

the  churchyard  of  W - .  The  country  immediately 

around  is  extremely  uninteresting,  but  is  concealed  by 
the  ring  of  tall  trees  Avhich  girdles  in  this  spot,  sacred  to 
eternal  repose,  and  the  annunciation  of  the  future.  With¬ 
in  the  fence  the  ground  is  uneven,  covered  Avith  rich  rank 
herbage,  through  which  glimmer  the  numerous  tombstones 
— some  of  dazzling  Avhite,  and  of  yesterday’s  erection, 
standing  Avhere  the  close-cut  turf  scarce  covers  the  mould 
— others  fading  through  Aveather-stains  into  all  the  deep¬ 
ening  tones  of  gi’ey,  tangled  with  briars,  and  overgrown 
Avith  mosses — some  bearing  a  simple  name  and  date,  Avhile 
others  are  scrawled  over  Avith  artless  rhymes,  or  loaded  Avith 
laboured  pomp  of  epitaphs,  or  half-mutilated  sculpture. 
The  church  itself  is  a  Ioav  building,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
covered  Avith  a  kind  of  freestone  slate,  the  whole  edifice 
of  a  deep  broAvn  hue.  Away  beyond  the  estuary,  on  the 
edge  of  Avhich  Ave  stand,  appear  the  purple  mountains  of 
GalloAvay.  Nothing  more  of  earth  is  to  be  seen.  The 
sky  is  cloudlessly  blue  above  us.  Slanting  beams  of 
gold  fall  on  us  through  our  leafy  screen.  All  is  hushed 
but  the  occasional  rustling  and  booming  of  a  bee.  All 
at  once  a  mighty  volume  of  song  is  impelled  up  towards 
heaven,  blending  the  SAveet  and  halloAved  feelings  of  de- 
A'otion,  Avith  the  incense  ascending  through  the  breathless 
summer  eA^cning  from  inanimate  nature. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  stern  in  the 
ritual,  the  offices,  and  doctrines  of  the  Kirk.  It  may, 
hoAvever,  be  argued,  that  this  fits  her  the  better  for  pre¬ 
serving  a  high  tone  of  self-denying  morality  in  her  child¬ 
ren.  Upon  them  she  hath  laid 

— “  the  strong  hand  of  her  purity.” 

And  then  such  sinless  wild-flowers  as  we  have  here  point¬ 
ed  out,  look  doubly  sweet  Avhen  found  Avithin  her  rocky 
borders.  They  are  like  Avild  thyme,  ever  more  sweet  and 
intense  in  its  aroma,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  in  Avliich  it 
grows  is  hard  and  dry.  They  are  like  the  tears  of  a  man, 
sure  of  our  sympathy,  Avhile  from  those  of  a  puling  boy, 
we  turn  away  Avith  a  sense  of  sickening. 

Although  not  strictly  connected  Avith  our  present  sub¬ 
ject,  there  is  one  situation  in  which  a  Scottish  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  has  often  suggested  feelings  Avhich  we  cannot 
entirely  pass  OA^er  in  silence.  In  some  corners  of  the  land, 
Avhere  stately  pinnacled  edifices  still  speak  of  the  more 
gorgeous  solemnities  of  our  forefathers,  you  Avill  find  a 
parochial  church  perched  in  the  corner  of  some  aisle,  like 
a  hwalloAv’s  nest.  With  what  delight  have  Ave  spent  many 
a  long  summer’s  evening,  after  the  congregation  AV’as  dis¬ 
missed,  Avandering  among  the  clustered  pilasters,  beneath 
the  freshening  influence  and  deepening  shadows  of  the  cole. 
stone  vaults  I  We  felt  that  our  pure,  unfettered  faith  had 
done  rightly  in  pitching  its  home  among  these  ruins,  once 
the  stronghold  of  superstition.  It  was  as  if  the  free  pea¬ 
santry  of  a  country,  after  striking  doAvn  in  rigliteous  battle 
a  foreign  oppressor,  had  erected  their  huts  amid  the  ruin 
of  his  fortalices,  to  be  a  memorial  of  what  they  had  suf¬ 
fered  and  achieved  to  their  latest  posterity. 
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LONDON  MUSICAL  LETTER. 

London,  25th  Octoher,  1831. 

Mv  Sir,— I  liavc  little  to  siiy  about  the  musical 
movements  of  the  two  great  houses,  both  because  their 
novelties  are  not  yet  forthcoming,  and  more  particularly 
as  an  accident  confines  me  to  my  room.  However,  both 
theatres  are  busy  behind  the  curtain,  vying  with  each 
other  which  shall  prove  most  attractive.  This  contest,  as 
far  as  I  have  learned  hitherto,  will  end  in  favour  of  Co¬ 
vent  Garden, — and  I  will  tell  you  why.  At  Drury  Lane, 
there  is  an  opera  by  Auber  in  preparation  ;  of  the  merits 
of  which  I  think  I  spoke  shortly  in  my  first  letter  to  you  : 
it  was  one  which  I  heard  at  Paris  called  Le  Philtre,  con¬ 
taining  no  striking  features  cither  musical  or  dramatic. 
Bishop  is  writing  something  operatic,  in  which  his  newly- 
made  spouse,  (late  Miss  Riviere  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

j\Iusic) _ -not  more  than  two  months,  I  believe,  after  the 

first  wife’s  death — is  to  make  her  debut.  These,  with  a  few 
stock-pieces  of  various  merit,  are  all  the  preparations  at 
Drury  Lane.  Now,  at  the  other  house,  they  have  already 
revived  “  Azor  and  Zemira,”  The  Maid  of  Judah,” 
“  The  Barber  of  Seville’' — in  which  Reynoldson  has  been 
quite  successful  as  Dr  Bartolo — and  they  are  busy  with 
Auher’s  beautiful  music  in  the  opera  “  Fra  Diavolo,”  in 
which  Wilson  has  a  i)art  which  must  prove  a  feather  in 
his  cap — “  Oberon”  and  “  Dcr  Freischiitz,”  in  which 
Ileyuoldson  is  to  be  Caspar — a  piece  of  acting,  if  you 
remember,  in  Edinburgh  of  the  very  highest  order.  These 
are  the  very  choicest  feasts  of  music ;  and  should 
they  fail  in  securing  large  audiences,  while  Drury,  with 
its  comparative  feebleness  of  musical  matter,  proves  the 
Magnet,  then  I  must  console  myself  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  at  least  one  who  will  go  where  he  can  find 
the  best  fare.  Is  it  not  rather  a  singular  fact,  that  our 
great  metropolitan  theatres  should  owe  their  vocal  at¬ 
tractions  almost  entirely  to  us  Scotch  ?  For  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  prinia  donna  is  Mary  Anne  Patou,  and  one  of 
the  first  tenors  Mr  Templeton,  both  Edinburgh  people  ; 
and  at  Covent  Garden,  the  two  princi])als.  Miss  Inve- 
rarity  and  Mr  Wilson,  are  likewise  from  the  north. 
While  on  this  subject,  let  me  add,  that  in  our  concert- 
rooms  here  the  best  Italian  singer  not  a  native,  is,  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  Miss  Mason,  who  comes  literally  from 
“  Aberdeen  awa  !” 

Standing  to  the  intention  expressed  in  my  last  letter 
to  you,  I  went  to  hear  “  Azor  and  Zemira,”  and  was  as 
much  gratified  and  delighted  as  ever  with  Inverarity  and 
Wilson,  Once  or  twice,  however,  the  former  was  pain¬ 
fully  fiat  in  sustaining  a  high  note ;  but  with  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  she  sung  with  her  accustomed  splendour.  Wil¬ 
son  is  decidedly  improved,  both  in  singing  and  in  acting ; 
fiis  voice  comes  forth  from  the  chest  with  more  freedom, 
thus  relieving  the  listener  of  the  painful  impression  of 
fis  being  strained  beyond  its  ability  ;  and  his  manner  has 
iRore  confidence,  while  his  enunciation  is  remarkably 
correct. 

To  resume  my  notices  of  the  Chevalier  Neukomm’s 
*ongs.  Everyone  has  heard  of  Mother  Carey’s  Chickens, 
which  are  particularly  numerous  near  vessels  before  gales, 
and  are,  in  fact,  a  warning  of  the  approaching  tempest. 
The  popular  name  of  these  wildfowl  is  the  one  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  are  well  known  to  be  Peterels,  the  very 
smallest  of  palmated  fowls,  Barry  Cornwall  has  made 

The  Stormy  Peterel  ”  one  of  bis  baits  for  the  fancy  of 
Ihe  composer,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  has  succeeded 
ni  drawing  forth  one  of  the  finest  songs  Neukomm  has 
yet  written.  I  may  as  well  give  the  words  now,  which 
''^dl  enable  your  readers  the  more  easily  to  follow  my 
fenaarks  on  the  music,  as  your  not  yet  having  music  types 
prevents  me  from  at  once  explaining  my  meaning  by 
^uotatiou. 

THL  STORMY  PElERtL# 

thousand  miles  from  land  arc  we, 
ossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea  j 


From  billow  to  bounding  billow  cast, 

Like  fleecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blast. 

The  sails  are  scatter’d  abroad  like  weeds, 

The  strong  masts  shake  like  quivering  reeds. 

The  mighty  cables  and  iron  chains, 

The  hull  which  all  earthly  strength  disdains, 

They  strain  and  they  crack,  and  hearts  like  stone, 

Their  natural,  hard,  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down ! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billows’  crown, 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam, 

The  stormy  peterel  finds  a  home — 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be. 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air. 

And  only  sceketli  her  rocky  lair 

To  warm  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  spring 

At  once  o’er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing. 

O’er  the  deep ! 

Where  the  whale,  and  the  shark,  and  the  swordfish  sleep, 
Outflying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain. 

The  peterel  telleth  her  talc  in  vain, 

For  the  mariner  ciirseth  the  warning  bird. 

That  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storms  unheard. 

Ah  !  thus  doth  the  prophet  of  good  or  ill 
IVIeet  hate  from  the  creature  he  serveth  still  ; 

Yet  he  ne’er  falters — so,  peterel,  spring 
Once  more  o’er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing.’* 

There  is,  as  you  observe,  tine  scope  for  the  imiigliiatioii 
of  the  composer,  and  certainly  Neukomm  has  shown  no 
deficiency  in  his  conceptions.  The  song  is  written  for 
Phillips  ;  but  a  tenor  could  manage  it  equally  well.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Currie 
or  Ebsworth,  of  the  Harmonists’  Society,  either  of  whom 
could  master  it  well, — though  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  be  most  scrupulously  atteutive  to  the 
pianos  and  fortes.  The  song  sets  off  with  a  fine  open 
jovial  strain,  till  “  the  strong  masts  shake,”  when  it  as¬ 
sumes  a  sterner  character,  as  if  the  sky  were  becoming 
overcast.  The  storm  now  rages,  and  the  accompaniment 
is  powerfully  descriptive  :  this  continues  till  the  stormy 
peterel  is  introduced,  when  the  descriptive  passage  sub¬ 
sides  into  gentleness  all  the  while  she  is  spoken  of.  Here 
the  genius  of  the  composer  forcibly  comes  out.  Through¬ 
out  this  beautiful  piece,  the  contrast  of  elTects  is  strictly 
observed — and  these  must  be  heard,  for  words  can  in  vain 
express  them.  An  exquisite  passage  occurs  at  the  words, 
“  Ah !  tliusdoth  the  prophet,”  which  gradually  conducts  us 
back  to  the  original  subject ;  and  the  whole  is  wound  ii]» 
in  a  style  of  great  brilliancy.  On  the  whole,  this  song 
is  worthy  of  all  praise — it  must  produce  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  wherever  it  is  heard ;  and  I  do  hope  that  there  is 
oue  bass  singer  among  you  who  may  not  consider  it  be¬ 
neath  him  to  attempt  its  introduction  either  on  the  stage 
or  in  the  concert-room — the  latter  in  preference. 

I  suppose  you  will  have  got  advices  how  the  menagerie 
at  Drury  Lane  behaves.  From  all  accounts,  I  hear  that 
the  whole  affair  is  paltry  to  a  degree, — that  the  boa-con¬ 
strictors  are  almost  incapable  of  motion — that  the  lions 
are  caged — the  monkies  chained — that  only  one  animal, 
in  the  form  of  a  hunting  tiger,  darts  across  the  stage 
after  two  children,  unshackled  by  bonds ;  and  that  the 
dialogue  is  the  most  disgraceful  to  the  theatrical  litera¬ 
ture  that  ever  was  listened  to.  However,  the  London¬ 
ers  gape  and  go  again.  I  can’t  complain. 

T. 


THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  contradict¬ 
ing  Mr  Murray,  but  it  so  happens  that  the  new  tragedy 
has  been  performed  on  another  stage.  It  was  brought  out 
at  Dublin,  upwards  of  a  year  ago,  with  great  success^ 
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Macready  enacting  Osmyn*  The  editor  of  the  dear  de¬ 
funct  Dublin  Literary  Gazette  (critics  it  would  seem  can 
no  more  flourish  in  Ireland  than  toads  and  snakes)  having 
access  to  the  MS.,  published  an  analysis  of  the  poem  with 
copious  extracts.  The  paper  was  reprinted  in « the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Literary  Journal,  of  2'kh  April,  1830*  Oh  fie, 
Mr  Murray  !  to  be  ignorant  of  these  facts. 

For  an  accurate  account  of  the  plot,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  their  respective  files  of  the  Journal.  Like  all 
Maturings  works,  the  tragedy  contains  more  poetry  than 
chjiractcr.  With  some  inequalities,  however,  it  soars  to  the 
true  tragic  pitch.  It  opens  with  a  glimpse  of  the  doomed 
city  of  Salerno.  The  TurkS^are  leaguered  around — ^the 
fierce  Osmyn,  the  ruthless  and  resistless  renegade,  is  hourly 
expected — famine  is  within<  Uie  walls,^  and  destruction 
without.  The  Prince  of  Salerno' desperate— his  mo¬ 
ther  bowed  down  by  some  secret-f— the  soldiers  desponding 
— a  cowardly  and  treacherous jpHest'tvithering  the  hearts 
of  all,  by  denouncing  judgments  in  their  ears.  The  scene 
shifts  to  the  Turkish  camp,  where  the  new-come  leader  is 
received  with  outward  smiles  and  welcome  by  all,  but  with 
secret  malice  by  bis  predecessor.  *  Roused  toTury  by  the 
news  that  Manfred,  Prince  of  Salerno,  has  escape<l  him  by  j 
death,  he  gives  orders  for  immediate  assault.  It  is  appa¬ 
rent,  that  he  is  impelled  by  a  rooted  hatred  of  all  that 
claim  kindred  with  Manfreds  It  is  apparent,  that  he 
hates  and  despises  the  fierce  warrioi*8  whom  he  uses  as 
his  tools,  and  that  they  hate  while  they  follow  him. 

Again  the  scene  changes.  We  are  In  the  heart  of  the 
doomed  city — the  noise  of  battle  peals  in  our  ears — the 
stage  is  crowded  with  women,  priests,  and  wounded  men. 
Terror  and  confusion  reign,  and  treachery  is  playing  its 
deadly  game.  By  immense  efforts,'  the  assault  is  repelled. 
The  mother  and  son  are  left  alone.’  He  urges  her  to  re¬ 
veal  the  secret ‘deed  ’ which  she  feels  has  drawn  down 
Heaven’s  vengeance  upon  them,  while  yet  the  brief  pause  j 
allowed  by  the  panting  .foe  gives  .oppoi*tunity.  Unequal 
to  the  task,  she  retires  to  fortify  herself  by  prayer. 

We  next  seeithe  bafiled  Osmyn  wandering  in  a  ruined 
cathedral.  It  -is  the  same  whose  pavement  he  trode  in 
boyhood.  He  finds*  himself  ' unexpectedly  beside  his 
mother’s  grave.  At' this^inoraent,  a  solemn  hymn  rises 
through  the.  SI  Ion  t  moonlight..  He  recognises  the  voice 
of  the  widowed  Ifrinceea  of  Salerno,  His  whole  frame 
is  convul8ed,<'*>  < Some*  strange  and  han*owing  mystery 
unites  them. '  She  passes.  He  throws  himself  in  her 
way,  but  she’  knows  him  not.  He  dashes  himself  in 
agony  upon  the  pavement. 

We  find  him  after  wards.  *n  his.  tent.  He  relates  his 
story  to  a  faithful  friend.  .He. bad  been  Pr>ce  of  Sa¬ 
lerno.  An  enemy  surprised  hinii  usurped*  b^s  power,  and 
cast  him  into  a  dungeon.- *  After  years  of  suffering,  a 
fearful  storm  opened  a  path  to*  liberty.  He  emerged 
from  a  living  tomb  to  see  bis  wife  piesent  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude  her  child— ^he  heir  of  his  des.royer.  He 
fled — and,  as  be  left  the  shores  of  his  naave  land,  kissed 
the  cross  his  mother  hr d  hung  round  h *8  neck  in  boyhood, 
flung  it  from  him,  and  jo*ned  the  Moslem.  Osmyn  has 
sciirce  finished  his  tale,  when  the  young  Prince  of  Salerno 
arrives,  to  devote  himself  for  the  safety  of  his  people. 
The  Renegade,  moved  by  this  devoted  bravery,  and  the 
gallant  hearing  of  the  youthful  warrior,  accepts  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  mother  of  the  Prince  seeks  an  interview  with 
the  Moslem  leader.  She  has  a'  secret  to  reveal,  which,  if 
hatjred  to  the  race  of  Manfrjbd  alone  animate  him,  may 
save  her  child.  '  lie  disopvers  himself  to  her,  and  she 
calls  upon  him  to  save  bis  son,  whom,  when  an  infant,  she 
had  passed  off  as  Manfreds^^ia  order  to  preserve  his  life. 

It  is  too  late.  'The  sokHer^  incensed  by  seeing  Sa¬ 
lerno  escape  their  grasp^  excited  to  mutiny  by 

the  general  who  had  made'  Way  for  Osmyn,  At  their 
head,  he  refuses  to  give.up.ibe  prisouer,  and  throws  his 
rival  into  chains.  *  A  fresh  mssault  it  made  upon  the  city. 
An  adherent  of  Osmyn  *  ttleases  the  I^nce,  who  beats 
back  the  Turks,  aqd  hiistena 'tq  give  liberty  to'bis  father, 


but  finds  him  dying.  The  enraged  Ben  Talib  has  mur, 
dered  him  on  his  retreat.  The  penitent  renegade  expires 
in  the  arms  of  his  recovered  wife  and  child. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  “  Siege  of  Salerno,’*  and  even 
this  unsatisfactory  sketch  will  show  that  it  possesses 
materials  of  high  tragic  interest.  Some  defects  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has.  The  nature  of  Matilda's  deception,  by  which 
she  preserves  her  child,  does  not  appear  clearly.  There 
is  a  solemn  avowal  of  guilt  on  her  part  in  the  opening 
scene,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  story. 
High  expectations  are  awakened  by  a  mysterious  priest, 
who  disappoints  them  by  quietly  evaporating  at  the  end 
of  the  second  or  third  act.  Lastly,  there  is  a  want  of 
vraisemblance  hi  the  interview  between  the  Pmcmand 
Osmy/i  in  the  ruined  Cathedral.  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  however,  the  play  is  poetical,  and,  what  is 
more,  effective. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  acting.  The 
character  of  the  Princess  is  faintly  and  feebly  drawn,  and 
Miss  Jarman  did  not  make  much  of  it.  Ternaii  tore  the 
passion  of  Osmyn  to  tatters.  The  address  to  his  army, 
which  Maturin  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  chief,  is 
pretty  strong ;  but  had  any  general  delivered  it  in  the 
way  Ternan  did,  the  soldiers,  instead  of  following  him, 
would  have  clapped  him  into  a  strait  jacket.  This  actor’s 
voice,  too,  is  bad,  and  continually  breaks  down  into  a 
hoarse  scream.  We  cannot  charge  our  memory  with 
one  passage  in  which  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Elocution  he  has  in  a  high  degree,  and  energy, 
but  neither  passion  nor  imagination.  Pritchard  was  em¬ 
phatic  enough,  but  did  not  succeed  in  expressing  the 
young  and  gallant  Prince,  The  pathos  of  Powell’s  Pnor 
was,  indeed,  most  lamentable.  Nay,  even  the  stiff  and 
elocutionary  Roberts  seemed  seized  with  some  unwonted 
tendency  to  rant. 

This  has  been  the  only  novelty  of  the  week.  We  must, 
however,  address  a  hint  to  the  manager  before  we  close. 
No  one  enjoys  his  humour  more  than  we  do,  but  to  seek 
to  gratify  the  weak-mindeil  portion  of  his  audience  by  set¬ 
ting  his  fellow-actors  a-laughing,  and  unfitting  them  for 
the  performance  of  their  parts,  is  a  paltry  and  contempti¬ 
ble  ambition,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  him.  It  may 
do  for  one  or  two  of  the  London  buffoons,  but  IMurray 
ought  to  be  above  it.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this  gri- 
maoe,  or -  Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


POETIC  MIRROR. 

AN  IMITATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 

By  the  late  James  Park,  Esq,  * 

Catullus,  check  thy  useless  grief. 

Nor  seek  in  doubt  a  faint  relief. 

Believe  what  thou  hast  seen  : 

Gone  are  thy  joys,  then  think  them  gone. 
Nor  vainly  hope,  when  thus  undone, 

To  be  w'hat  thou  hast  been. 

It  was  not  thus,  when  through  the  shade 
Thy  steps  pui’sued  thy  favourite  maid, 
Nor  sought  nor  found  in  vain  : 

A  love  so  true— so  pure  a  fire. 

None  else  could  feel,  none  else  inspire, 
Nor  thou  canst  know  again. 

She  once  was  thine,  unhappy  youth, 

But' now  she  scorns  thy  love  and  truth, 


And  laughs  at  thy  despair  : 


♦  The^e  bcaiitifnl  lines  by  Mr  Park,  and  those  "  ‘’01- 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  thruugii  theniediiiin  of  our 
Ettrick  Shepherd  himself,  aiid  we  ijiiite  agree  with  Ihih.  ta.i 
are  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  tlieir  respective  author:. 
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What  part  is  thine  ?  A  manly  part ; 

Take  back  thy  vows,  take  back  thy  hearty 
And  teach  that  heart  to  bear. 

There  is  a  pride  all  bliss  above, 

Bound  on  the  rack  of  slighted  love,— ^ 

To  brook  no  weak  delay, 

To  bid  a  firm  adieu  to  hope, 

Dare  adverse  fate  with  thee  to  cope, 

And  meet  in  middle  way. 


an  EPITAl'II  ON  TWO  UVINO  CHAUACTERS. 

Supposed  bp  the  Kttrick  Shepherd, 

Whose  headstone  is  this  that’s  so  fretted  and  airy. 

With  workmanship  framed  in  the  wildest  vagary  ? 

Here’s  the  bolus,  the  pill,  and  the  emblem  of  happiness, 
With  Venus  and  JVIars,  and  the  sage  ih'sculapius  ; 

Fine  gardens  on  arches,  whose  shades  I  remember — . 

The  portrait  of  May,  and  the  bust  of  November; 

And  yonder’s  an  ox — faith,  I  could  almost  wager 
’Tis  the  great  King  of  Babylon’s  Nebuchadnezzar. 

If  you’ll  lend  me  a  prop  with  your  hand  or  your  head,  I 
shall 

Read  you  the  epitaph  up  from  the  pedestal, 

THE  EriTAPH. 

0,  passenger,  pause  o’er  these  sacred  receptacles, 

And  read  who  lies  here,  though  you  put  on  your 
spectacles ; 

Remember  in  season  your  God  and  your  duty. 

Else  vain  is  your  knowledge,  your  riches,  or  beauty. 

If  those  had  as  guards  stood  this  chilly  abode  upon, 

JJever  had  these  two  lain  here  to  be  trod  upon. 

Here,  next  to  the  sun,  lies  as  bold  and  as  rich  a  man — 
Ah,  no  ! — but  the  ashes  of  one  that  was  such  a  man. 

Of  spirit  decisive,  of  genius  undoubted. 

And  as  for  his  learning  it  ne’er  was  disputed  ; 

But  the  lightning  of  truth,  and  the  ray  of  simplicity, 

Were  both  led  astray  by  a  proud  eccentricity, 

A  dash  of  delirium,  which  human  kind  pitied  less. 

Because  it  induced  him  to  devilish  conceitedness. 

But  now  when  he’s  gone,  you  may  safely  aver  it. 

His  countrymen  knew  not  one-half  of  his  merit. 

Then  mourn  for  him  !  mourn  for  him  ! — Faults  he  re¬ 
tain’d. 

But,  0,  it  was  sterling  the  stuff  that  remain’d. 

And  here,  by  his  side,  lies  a  sweet  lovely  creature, 

A  dew-sprinkled  rose  in  the  garden  of  nature, 

A  thing  made  to  love,  and  make  mankind  to  wonder, 

To  lower  their  proud  spirits  and  fairly  knock  under. 

‘She  blossom’d  and  smiled  in  the  richest  maturity, 
fhen  died  as  she  lived  in  immaculate  purity. 

But  who  could  have  ween’d  that  a  llower  so  delicious— 
Ah,  hold  !  for  reflections  like  these  are  pernicious ; 
fhis  jewel  had  pleasures  which  she’ll  never  rue  about, 
^^hich  nobody  saw,  and  which  nobody  knew  about ; 
ijut  she  died  and  was  buried  like  others  before  her, 

And  our  tears  and  our  sorrows  can  never  restore  her ; 

But  be  this  your  memento  now  when  you  have  seen  it, 
That  “no  man  is  sure  of  his  life  for  a  minute.’’ 
j'or  matron  nor  maiden  of  blushing  sanguinity, 
hut,  O,  what  a  loss  they  should  die  in  virginity  I 
^mKct !  est  niyery  what  theme  so  sublime  is, 
est  aut  nusquam  quod  queerirnus  9 

literary  chitchat  and  varieties.  I 

Gmerox,  a  novel,  is  nearly  rciuly  for  publication. 

readers  as  indiilf'c  in  the  elegant  ainusoinents  of 
*!  ^ud  snutting,  will  rejoiee  in  tUe  auiiounceinent  of  “  Ni- 
^**‘^^***’  Snuli .taker  Companion.” 

!**i,  ♦!  ^  Hovel,  which  was  announced  sojuc  lime  ago,  is  at 

-  ^  about  lo  aj^pear. 


There  is  in  the  press  a  “  Shakspearian  Dictionary”— a  complet® 
collection  of  the  expressions  of  Shakspeare,  from  a  few  words  up 
to  fifty  lines.  To  each  extract  is  prefixed  an  appropriate  Sy^ 
iionyme,’  and  the  whole  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

We' are  promised  **  Betters  of  a  German  Prince;  being  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  in  and 
1829.** 

Mr  C.  Swain  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  Tlie  Mind,”  a 
poem,  in  two  parts.  ' 

Foreion  LiTERATtrRR.— Humboldt  has  returned  to  Paris,  as 
active  and  zealous  in  Sidentlfic  pursuits  as  ever.  During  his  tra. 
vels  in  Asia,  he  traversed  a  space  of  not  loss  than  4500  lojigues. 
The  results  of  his  inyestigations.  have  been  communicated  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Institute,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  soon 
appear  collected.  Chainpollion^and  Roselini  are  at  last  about 
to  publish  their  Work  oh '  Egyptian  and  Nubian  anticiuities. 
The  publication*  of  the  "'Tretwh' Scientific  Expedition  to  the 
Morea  commenced 'in  September. '  Cousin  has  published,  in 
the  Revue  de  Pariiy  a  series  of  Jjetters  on  the  state  of  public  Edii- 
cation  in  Germany,  Bensontey'a  great  History  of  Franco,  during 
the  18th  Century,  which  the  late  governmeut  prevented  from  ap¬ 
pearing,  is  speedily  expected.  An  'autograpli  memoir,  left  by 
Peter  du  Moulin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  reformed  pastors 
during  the  Kith  and  17th  centuries,  will  shortly  l>e  published.  No 
much  for  France. — P'rom  Germany  we  learn,  that  Klinger  the 
dramatist  and  romance  writer.Matthison  the  poet,  and  La  Fontaine 
the  novelist,  have  died  suice  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year.  Raumer,  the  historian  of  the  Hohenstauffens,  is  engaged 
upon  a  History  of  Europe  during  the  last  three  centuri*‘s.  Huron 
Odeleden,  anthor'of  a  very  indifferent  work  on  Napoleon’s  last 
German  campaign,  Ims  published  a  History  of  the  Fremdi  Revo¬ 
lution  since  1789.  Leo  iVon ,  KJenze,  a  celebrabHl  architect,  has 
commenced  <'i  work  illustrative  of  the  principal  edifices  f>f  Ger¬ 
many,  designed  and  executed  by  himself.  Boisst^ree’s  DenkmiHer 
der  Bau  Kunst^  which  are  to  he  completed  in  twelve  numbers, 
will  form  a  fine  companion. — In’  Italy,  two  new  historical  ro¬ 
mances  have  appeared;  and  a  translation  of  the  German  CUmver. 
satiom-Lexicon. — A  History'of  Poland,  by  a  native  Pole,  is  an¬ 
nounced  at  Florence# — InEDemnark,  Uask  is  preparing  a  new 
Arabic  Graniniar  and  Ri‘adiQg-book;,and  Colieu,  a  Danish  Jew, 
has  completed  a  new  Concordance  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Lee  Sugg,  one  of  the  first  ventriloquists  who  exhibited  that  cu¬ 
rious  talent  in  England,  died  last  week  at* Southampton,  aged  85. 
Both  voices  are  silent  now.  ^  ^  ’ 

Dublin  Museum.— iAinong  the  economics  of  the  day,  the  public 
annual  grant  to  this  institution  has  been  reduced. 

La  Caricature.— The  proprietor,  editor.  ,aiid  printer,  of  a  Pa¬ 
risian  journal,  entitled /.a  Caricature^  have  been  condemned  to 
two  years'  imprisonmeht,  and  to*  a  fine  of  three  thousand  francs, 
for  having  published  two  lithographie  prints  ;*  the  one  represent¬ 
ing  King  I>ouis  Philippe,  with  a  in{ison*8  apron  and  trowel,  cover¬ 
ing  with  plaster  the  inscriptions  which  the  people  of  July  had 
traced  on  the  walls;  the  other.  Prince  Talleyrand,  as  a  merry- 
andrew,  pulling  the  strings  of  a  puppet  with  tlie,  emblems  of 
Liberty. 

The  Garrick  Club.— At  the  general  meeting,  Saturday,  the  15tli 
ult.,  the  names  of  two  hundred  members  to  form*  this  club  were 
given  ill ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  elected  patron,  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave  (who  presided  onthe  occasion)  president,  and  Sir  George 
Warrender  vice-president.  A  committee  of  tweuty-four,  inclu¬ 
ding  a  sub-committee  of  seven,  were  chosen,  to  undertake  tlie 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  club  for  three  years;  ami  trus¬ 
tees  and  auditors  were  also  appointed.  The  entrance  was  fixed 
at  ten,  and  the  annual  subscription  at  six  guineas,  with  power  to 
raise  the  latter  to  seven  guineas,  if  necessary.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  number  is  limited. to  throes  hundred.  A  good  deal  of 
conversation  took  place  on  various  points  connected  with  the 
establishment,  and  its  ulterior  arrangements  ;  but,  finally,  <wery 
thing  was  left  to  the  direction  of  the  committee,  which  (consisted 
of  many  noble  and  distinguished  members. 

Reception,  in  London,  op  Spohr’s  “Last  Jiikiment.” — 'I'he 
”  Last  Judgment”  was  brought  into  this  country  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  was  supposed,  even  by  those  whose  experienn;  b(‘st 
qualified  them  to  judge,  that  no  audience  was  likely  to  be  collected 
of  sufficient  musical  acquirement  to  appreciate  its  excelleino*.  I'lie 
result  WPS  an  instructive  h^ssou  to  the  profession.  Tlie  eft’ect  was 
electrical.  It  bespoke  the  presence  of  some  far  higher  power  than 
that  of  the  mere  science  of  harmonious  sound.  Tliat  science  was 
the  body,  not  the  soul  of  the  performance.  It  was  agency  diri'cted 
by  one  who  might  have  been  great  as  an  orator,  poet,  or  jihiloso- 
pher ;  a  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  pulpit,  a  Kean  on  the  stage,  a  Brown 

in  the  lecture-room,  or  a  Mirabeau  in  the  tribune.— 

Remew,  '  •  .  i  /  >  >  •  * 

Importance  op  Murical  SJ^ucation. — An  old  author,  in  a  fine 
vein  of<  humour,  aposCrophiies  those  happy  sick  men  wlio  have 
hevji  fortunate  enough  to  meet  wihh  his  works,  and  truly  wi*  know 
no  one  wlio  has  soi»t}ied  more  laDguishiiig  hours  than  one  of  o*ir 
day— Sir  Walter  Scott.  Buttyeu  iuthe  Inlle^t  healtli  tlicre  ‘ar»‘ 
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intervals  in  one*s  pleasures, — there  is  the  satiety  of  books,  and  the 
fatigue  of  writing,  against  which  a  resource  is  wanted ;  and  which, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  is  found  in  nothing  so  complete  as  in  music. 
The  piano-forte  is  an  instrument  always  at  hand,  and  it  depends 
neither  upon  friends  nor  the  weather,  but  solely  upon  our  own 
fingers.  If  men  of  intellectual  occupation,  who.  would  gladly  at 
times  exchange  their  overworking  thoughts  for  sensation,  knew 
t^  complete  relaxatuin  and  renovation  of.  mind  which  music  af. 
fords,  they  would  all  become  playere.  We  might  quote  the  autho- 
rijty  of  Dr  Priestley  on  tliis  sutijcct,  who  advises  literary  pi‘r8ons, 
even  with  a  bad  e.ar,  to  persist  in  the  practice  of  music.  'J'he  phi¬ 
losopher  miglit  have  remarked,  that  the  utterly  bad  ear  is  the 
anomaly  in  our  constitution,  and  that,  if  the  elements  of  music 
were  imbib<*d  as  a  scJiool  exercise  with  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
there  would  be  few  who  in  after  life  would  not  soon  be  in  a  capa- 
city  to  please  themselves  and  others. — Foroi^n  (iiuirtei'hf  lievieiv^ 

Llitii  PiiiLn.\RMONic  Society.— This  praiseworthy  and  rapidly 
strengthening  institution  gave  its  first  public  Concert  for  the  seju 
son,  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  attendance  was  full,  and  the 
auditors— as  they  well  might  be— highly  delighted.  A  symphony 
by  llaydn,  and  overtures  by  Romberg  and  Mozart,  were  perform¬ 
ed  with  great  spirit  and  effect.  Webbe.’s  glee— The  Mighty  Con¬ 
queror” — was  deservedly  encored.  CunninghaiiPs  “  Mariii(‘r’s 
Song,”  with  GrahaiiPs  delightful  accompaniment,  had  scarcely 
justice  done  it.  Messrs  Ken  ward  and  Currie  delighted  their  hear¬ 
ers  in  a  duet,  and  would  have  been  still  more  pleasing  had  they  mu¬ 
tually  accommodated  their  styles,  Mr  Maclagan,  in  “  Dear  love, 
while  thee  possessing,  ”  displayed  his  excellent  judgment  and 
powerful  voice  to  great  advantage.  Mr  Rogers,  master  of  the 
band  of  the  J3d  Dragoons,  showed  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  cla¬ 
rionet.  Others  there  were,  but  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our 
particularizing  further.  May  the  Leith  Philharmonic  go  on  as  it 
lias  b(>gun.' 

Chitchat  from'Glahgow. — There  is  literary  agitation  here  now 
as  well  as poUticaL  The  Lord  Rectorship  of  the  University 
to  be  a  literary  lionour.  It  has  lately  been  often  made  a  political 
distinction.  For  it  there  have  this  year  been  started— Joseph 
Ilume,  Henry  Cockburn,  and  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  besides 
others,  now  withdrawn.  Were  iUpurely  a  literary  matter,  even 
the  Whigs  would  not  hesitate  to  give  the  palm  to  the  scion  of  our 
own  stock— the  author  of  “  Reginald  Dalton.”  As  it  is,  Hume  is 
likely  to  carry  it  oft,*— “  The  Republic  of  Letters”  is  “  crowned” 
\yith  success,— “  Brown’s  Animated  Nature”  goes  off  with  a  vi¬ 
vacity  worthy  of  its  title  •  and  his  “  Quadrupeds”  with  the  speed 
ofall-fours.  The  “Literary  Museum”  preserves  many  valuable 
specimens.— The  “  Cliameliou”  is  waiting  for  a  skin  like  Joseph’s 
coat— of  uuuiy  colours ;— luid  such  are  our  Glasgow  publications. 

The  Competition  fur  Bursaries  in  Aberdeen. — The  last 
Monday  of  October  is  a  day  memorable  in  the  life  of  the  school, 
hoy  :— it  is  the  momentous  day  of  the  Competition  for  Bursaries. 
On  no  day  in  the  year  does  the  College  present  such  an  interest, 
ing  appearance.  At  the  outer  gate  stand  a  bevy  of  third  aud 
second  class  Grammar .school-boys,  laughing  and  shouting  as  the 
various  candidates  bustle  through  their  ranks.  A  lad  from  the 
country  is  a  perfect  treat  to  them.  The  poor  fellow  is  dressed  in 
his  best  clothes — but  the  shears  that  fashioned  them  were  not 
the  shears  of  a  Stultze.  His  green  corduroy  trowsers,  naturally 
enough  frightened  at  his  gigantic  tackety  shoes,  recoil  in  terror 
to  his  knees — while  the  sleeves  of  his  ^blue  coat  hang  far  over 
liis  hands,  as  if  anxious  to  conceal  his  horny  fists*  His  waistcoat, 
of  a  ftaiuiug  red  pattern  with  blue  spots,  comes  down  nearly  to 
his  knees,  aud  contains  two  vast  pockets,  well  stuffed  with  bread 
and  cheese.  On  he  comes  clattering  on  the  pavement  with  a  face 
full  of  desperation,  and  an  immense  amifiil  of  books— he  plunges 
among  the  crowd,  and  before  he  has  made  two  strides,  his  hat  is 
dashed  over  his  eyes.  The  wicked  urchins  celebrate  their  trininpli 
in  a  hurrah— and  before  the  rustic  has  recovered  his  eyesight,  aud 
is  ready  to  take  vengeance,  they  have  disappeared — and  he  strides 
down  the  court,  muttering  over  the  Construction  rules.  The 
honest  face  of  George,  the  Sacrist,  grins  horrible  a  ghastly  smile 
at  liis  uncouth  appearance — mistaking  him  for  a  Professor,  the 
rustic  endeavours  to  honour  him  with  a  salaam — and  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  slips  his  foot  and  tumbles  headlong  into  the  public  school. 
Notwithstanding  his  awkward  entram^,  ’tis  odds  but  he  makes  a 
good  version,  aud  gains  a  bursary.  The  hall  during  the  competi¬ 
tion  presents  a  strange  spectacle.  Such  a  crowd  of  anxious  faces 
— Biicli  a  scratching  of  puzzled  heads — such  a  desperate  thumb¬ 
ing  of  dictionaries  I  There  is  a  dead  silence,  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  the  solemn  treiul  of  a  Professor  leaving  the  hall— or  the 
strange  unnatural  laughter  of  their  black-robed  conclave  round 
the  lir»‘8ide.  Candidates  of  all  ages  are  there— from  the  cherry- 
cheeked  genteelly-dressed  boy  of  ten— to  the  yellow-faced  famisli- 
c^d-lookiiig  country  dominie  of  thirty— clad  hi  a  suit  of  rusty 
black.  Nor  is  the  appearance  of  the  court-yard  without  less  in- 


•  Later  information  speaks  of  Mr  Cockburn  as  most  likely  to 
be  the  successful  candidate,— L,  L.  J< 


teresting,  especially  towards  nightfall.  The  last  competitor  has  by 
this  time  left  the  hall — the  Professors  are  met  to  award  the  prizes 
— and  the  candidates  and  their  friends  are  waiting  to  hear  the  re. 
suit. — Below  the  lantern  dimly  gleaminer,  you  may  see  sonip 
Buchan  schoolimaster  standing  in  the  ceutre  of  a  group  of  his  py. 
pils,  carefully  perusing  their  versions,  and  criticising  them... 
I  “  that’s  a  maxie,  Geordie,” — (groan) — “  well  dime.  Tain,  that’^ 
elcgunter,” — “  Uohie  Smith,  ye  widdifu’,  ye  have  mispelt 
words  in  a(‘  line,” — (groan),  Kc,  Kc,  In  another  corner  of  the 
court,  a  crew  of  the  more  giddy  and  tlioiiglitless  are  playiueat 
•hide  and  seek — and  oceasionally  a  stout  birkie  from  Cronuir  is 
belabouring  some  of  the  “  town’s  deevils,”  who  have  been  car. 
Tying  their  ])ractical  jokes  against  him  a  little  too  far.  After 
waiting  till  past  niidnlglit,  the  hall  door  opens — and  forth  stalks 
some  good-natured  Professor  with  a  list.  Then  conies  tlie 
chuckle  of  success,  and  the  groan  of  disappointment— bright  faces 
and  heavy  hearts.  In  a  few  minutes  the  court  is  cleared,  and  the 
door  sternly  closed  in  the  staring  face  of  some  poor  country  fel. 
low,  who  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  is  not  even  in  the  list  of 
merit — and  that  he  must  labour  for  another  busy  year,  before  he 
can  don  the  red  gown,  and  attain  the  honoured  distinction  of 
bcin^a  “  Colliginer.” — Aberdeen  Magazine, 

Theatrical  Gossip.-^*'  Henry  VI 11.  ”  has  been  re-produced  at 
Coveot- Garden.— Fanny  Kemble  as  (Ineen  Catherine:  The.Vpcc. 
tutor  U  in  ecstasies  with  her  performance— the  laudatory 

—the  Literary  Gazette  dubious — and  the  Examiner  downriglit 
abusive.  This  young  lady  was  preposterously  puffed  at  first,  and 
•will  soon  be  as  preimsteronsly  undervalued.  Whether  she  shall 
;be  made  or  marred,  is  in  her  own  hands.  The  stage  requires  along 
apprenticeship,  and  hers  is  only  eominencing.  If,  awakened  from 
the  intoxication  of  her  first  applause,  she  break  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  a  school,  and  rely  upon  the  feeling  and  judgment 
she  possesses,  there  is  no  actress  on  the  boards  comes  near  to 
what  she  may  one  day  become. — Miss  Inverarity  stands  accused 
of  having  latterly  displayed  an  ill-directed  ambition  hi  her  style 
of  singing. — ^Dniry  Lane  oflers  nothing  new,  save  a  IVIiss  Field 
from  Bath,  who  lias  appeared  as  Lucinda  in  “  Love  in  a  ViU 
lage.”  —  At  the  Adclplii,  they  have  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
“  Lion^  of  the  Mysore  ”  already.  Reeve  is  the  hero-lion,  Wil. 
kinson  the  tiger,  Bnckstoue  the  ghost  of  the  kangaroo,  Mrs 
Fitzwilliam  the  wild  cat,  and  Yates  the  manager  and  boa- 
constrictor,  embracing  the  menagerie  in  his  ample  folds.— At 
the  Olympic,  Madame  Vestris  has  been  treating  the  pit  to  an  ex. 
tempore  scold.  The  critics  are  threatening'  to  get  up  “  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.” — Now  that  the  great  theatres  give  nothing 
but  melodramas — “  dumb  show,  and  inexplicable  noises  for  the 
groundlings  ” — the  minors  have  received  the  legitimate  drama 
within  their  sheltering  arms.  Dowton  is  at  present  at  the 
Cohnrg,  and,  with  his  assistance,  the  “  Rivals,”  “  John  Ball,” 
and  the  “  Hypocrite,”  have  heen  w'ell  got  np. — At  the  New 
(ity,  “  Douglas,”  and  some  operas,  have  been  produced  with 
success. — The  Favilion  has  pitched  its  tent  in  the  “far  east,”  and 
the  Garrick  occupies  the  haunts  of  “the  last  of  (Loudon)  men.’ 
Th(‘re  is  said  to  he  considerable  talent  and  correct  acting  among  the 
performers — well-conducted  machinery — and  tolerable  plays. 
What  is  more  to  the  purpose — the  andienee  are  well  ple.vedr- 
liie  (  heltenham  establishment,  long  in  a  d(‘cliiiing  condition,  is 
defunct  at  last.  About  a  week  ago,  the  principal  comic  actor  took 
his  benefit,  and  had  about  IVJO  in  the  house.  'This  was  too  great 
a  bait  for  the  manager’s  honesty,  so  he  gulped  it  dow  n,  and,  like 
a  huge  salmon,  darted  oft— rod,  line,  hooks  and  all.  He  was  pur¬ 
sued  and  overtaken  ;  but  he  again  effected  his  esc4ipe,aiidhas  not 
sinc(‘  been  heard  of.  The  inhabitants  are  endeavonriiig  to  console 
liis  disconsolate  company. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances* 

October  29 — November  4. 

Sat.  The  Heart  o  f  Mid- Lothian y  ^  The  Evil  Eye» 

Mon.  The  Renegade  Sf  Do, 

Tues.  Do.  a  New  Medley  Divertisementy  if  The  Invincibles, 
Weo.  Do.  D09  Nothing  Superfinou^y  is  Perfecti^^' 

Tiiuiis.  Tlieatre  closed. 


TO  CORRE.SPONDFNTS. 

Reviews  in  our  next  of  “  Kennedy  on  Cholera  Morbus 
“  Taylor’s  History  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland,”  “  Gray’^ 
System,”  ^c, 

“  Poets  Omitted  by  Southey,  No.  I.,”  “  Prospectus  of  a  Cirani* 
maraud  Dictionary  of  the  Unknown  Tongue,”  “Old  Hal  o''- 
e’en,”  “  Interview'  w'ith  Ilnmlltori  Ttow'nn,”  ^e.  Ac.  next  » 
if  possible.  . 

'File  Tribunal  of 'Fliree,  roinmonly  called  the  Court 
are  ready  to  receive  all|coniplaints  respecting  such  injuries  a? 
within  their  jnrisdi<'tion. 
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